1962 Camp Planning Issue . . . ideas, information on camp directors 
qualifications, food buying, programming, land management, products, 


| supervision, new buildings . . . to help you start planning for 1962 
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FOUR TIMES the FUN 


GRUMMAN Aluminum Canoes! 


Paddle, row, sail or power America’s most popular 
aluminum canoes. Famous Grumman quality... 
lightweight, rugged, low-maintenance aluminum . 

no warping, rot-out or dry-out . . . more enjoyment, 
less upkeep! Official Scout models. Many sizes, styles, 
colors, exclusive features, accessories. New colored 
Canoe Bulletin describes complete line. Request we esi 
yours today ! ee 
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For YOUR LONG-RANGE SAILING PROGRAM... 
Versatile PEARSON Hawk! 


The new Alberg-designed, fiberglass day-sailer is the right boat for beginners, thrills 
veterans. Feature-packed design . . . convenient cuddy cabin, roomy cockpit . 
positive flotation for maximum safety. Enduring, low upkeep Pearson- quality 
fiberglass construction . . . priced surprisingly low, complete with sails, LOA 164”, 
Beam 6’-0”. Request FREE literature and details. 


GRUMMAN BOATS 
P- 





DIVISION OF 


Subsidiary of Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corporation eS 


Dept. 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 
Marathon, N. ¥ Sausalito, Calif 
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INSTANT HOME COOKING 


FOR CAMPERS 











New Armour Sfar Lite Foods 





Steaks, chops—even complete meals— 
you can keep in your pack 


Armour and Company has 
found the way to put a com- 
plete Chicken Stew for 4 
into a tiny 644 oz. packet — 
without losing any flavor! 

And Chicken Stew is just 
one of 7 brand new Armour Star Lite Foods for 
Campers—foods that need no refrigeration, but 
always taste like they’ve just come frum the freezer. 

Imagine! Boneless Pork Chops that weigh less 
than 1 oz., yet spring back to their normal weight 
in 15 minutes—fry up in 3 minutes. Beef Steaks 
—ready in 18 minutes. A Rice and Chicken Dinner 
for 4 that’s ready to eat in just 30 minutes. Or 
Scrambled Eggs that are ready to eat in an instant 
by adding hot water! 

These new foods are ready this summer—ready 
for your ppc ccna to take on their overnight trips! 
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To the senate with Hillary 


How good are Star Lite Foods? Sir Edmund Hillary 
could choose many kinds of canned or dehydrated 
foods before his recent Himalayan expedition. But 
he chose foods made the new Armour way be- 
cause they tasted better. Foods prepared this 
new way went on 200 expeditions to all parts of 
the world. 

Are Star Lite Foods really lightweight? Sir Edmund 
Hillary took approximately 250 pounds of this new 
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kind of food to the Himalayas. If this had been 
ordinary food it would have weighed over 1,000 
pounds! 





Like hiring an outdoor chef for your campers 


Are Star Lite Foods easy to fix? As easy as boiling 
water! Boneless Pork Chops take 18 minutes. 
The Vegetable and Beef Dinner—ready to serve in 
25 minutes. Beef Steaks—18 minutes. Scrambled 
Eggs—15 seconds! 

Why are they new? Because Star Lite Foods for 
Campers are prepared a new Armour way—by 
‘‘Freeze-Drying.’’ (Maybe you’ve read about this 
remarkable new process in Reader’s Digest.) With 
this process, Armour takes the freshest foods 
obtainable—including lean meat—and quick 
freezes them. Then, while the foods are still fro- 
zen, up to 99% of the moisture is removed. The 
result? Meat, vegetables—even eggs—that keep 
for months without refrigeration, but taste fresh 
like they’ve just come from the grocery store. 











Try Star Lite Foods this summer 


If you would like to try this better way to feed 
campers on overnight trips, talk to your institu- 
tional wholesaler. If he doesn’t have Star Lite 
Foods yet, write for further information to Armour 
Star Lite Foods for Campers, Armour Grocery Prod- 
ucts Division, 1355 W. 31st Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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IT’S TIME TO PLAN 


To get the best insurance cov- 
erage for your camp and 
campers takes careful plan- 
ning. The time to start this 
planning is RIGHT NOW. Let 
the PIONEERS in camping in- 
surance help you. For full in- 
formation, without obligation, 


phone or write. 


VERMONT ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Rutland, Vermont 


Member American Camping Association 


The incomparable 


PETERSON FIELD 
GUIDE SERIES 


The Series that has revolution- 
ized identification in the field. 
Lavishly illustrated in color. 


|. A Field Guide 





to the Birds $4.95 
la. To Bird Songs 

(record album) $10.95 
2. To Western Birds $4.95 


3. To Shells of Atlantic 








and Gulf Coasts $4.50 
4. To Butterflies $4.50 
5.- To Mammals $4.50 
6. To Shells of Pacific Coast 

and Hawaii $4.50 
7. To Rocks 

and Minerals $4.50 
8. To Birds of Britain 

and Europe $4.95 
9. To Animal Tracks $4.50 
10. To the Ferns $4.50 
l1. To Reptiles 

and Amphibians $4.50 
12. To Trees and Shrubs $4.50 
Houghton Mifflin Company 

[2 Park Stréet, Boston 7, Mass. 














Campers from the Congo 


There might be a story for Camp- 
ing Magazine in this news item about 
six teen-age boys from the Congo 
spending the summer at Camp Kon- 
O-Kwee. One of the unique features 
is the fact that two came from each 
of three political subdivisions in the 
Congo that have been at war with 
each other. 

T. R. Alexander 
Deer Valley Camps 
Fort Hill, Pa. 


The news story pointed out that 
the six boys had been flown to New 
York by jet airliner to attend the 
camp season at the Pittsburgh YM- 
CA’s Camp Kon-O-Kwee in Beaver 
County, Pa. None of the teenagers, 
aged 15 to 19, had ever been out of 
the Congo before and most not more 
than 60 miles from their homes. All 
spoke French and Lingala, a native 
dialect, and four some English. 

The idea of bringing the youths to 
Camp Kon-O-Kwee was conceived by 
E. M. Rodenbaugh, National Metal 
Products Co. president and YMCA 
board member. The trip was financed 
by private individuals under YMCA 
sponsorship.—Ed. 


A Differing View 

Camping is concerned with the 
growth potential of each individual as 
an integrated being wherein the men- 
tal, physical, spiritual, emotional, 
aesthetic and social components need 
to function together in harmony rather 
than clash in discord. If the camp 
administrator adheres to the methods 
suggested for communicating spirit- 
ual values in “Help Campers To Dis- 
cover Enduring Basic Values,” (Camp- 
ing Magazine, April 1961) he may 
be supporting dissonance and conflict 
within camp and individuals. 

According to the article, the di- 
rector is charged with the responsi- 
bility for setting the spiritual tone in 
camp. The article states that campers 
will discover spiritual values in a 
God-permeated environment .. . 

Many of our camps serve a hetero- 
geneous group of campers and the 


LETTERS FROM READERS 


suggestion of a deity is offensive to 
some campers and parents. The God- 
centered director who desires to com- 
municate his personal philosophy to 
campers thwarts the spiritual poten- 
tial of campers whose ethical prin- 
ciples and spiritual values are derived 
from a non-theistic source. In addi- 
tion to the spiritual affront, the di- 
rector creates an atmosphere of dis- 
sension among campers in their in- 
tegrated growth potential and their 
relations to each other. Rather than 
contributing uniquely to the campers’ 
development, the camp offers a frus- 
trating experience. 

The camp director needs to be cau- 
tious in disseminating his own theistic 
philosophy. He is required to foster 
spiritual freedom in the camp en- 
vironment. If he senses awe and won- 
der at the inter-dependency in nature, 
he can transmit this attitude to camp- 
ers without calling it God. He can 
help campers to appreciate and un- 
derstand the balance of nature and 
can advance a program in_ which 
children develop their physical po- 
tential in the outdoors. 

With emphasis upon the integrated 
individual, camping can contribute to- 
ward the self-fulfillment of each mem- 
ber and help him to grow in inter- 
relations and service to others. In the 
democratic camp situation the camp- 
er has the chance to help plan the 
program that affects him. He learns 
to think effectively and objectively, or 
to endure a program dissatisfying to 
him in all areas. He learns how to ac- 
cept his occasional minority group 
role in democratic decisions and he 
becomes aware of the privilege of dif- 
fering in thought and action, while 
being accepted for the differences. He 
learns to control his emotions, to ap- 
ply self and group discipline, or be 
rejected by his peers. He is growing 
in mental and emotional capacities 
and progressing in social and _ inter- 
personal relations. . This learning 
experience should not become direc- 
tor-promoted God education in the 
heterogeneous camp group... 


Margaret Laulor 
Camp Director 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


—— 
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(patents pending) 3- 
pressure -propelled, 
cyclonic jet spray nozzle scours 
and sanitizes every minute | 
area in a matter of seconds! 


EXCLUSIVE 
directional 








Truly revolutionary! Does a better job, faster! 
The new AerVoiD® washes and sanitizes gar- 
bage and refuse cans, large and small... in 
just 30 seconds! Washes! Rinses! Sanitizes! 
Deodorizes! Unique AerVoiD cyclonic rotary 
jet nozzle pressure scrubs every minute area. 
Uses Hot Water, Cold Water, and Steam — 
in any combination or sequence. Durable 
Stainless Steel Construction. Easily installed 
with standard fittings. In compliance with 
Public Health and Plumbing Codes. Other 
models available. Saves Work—Saves Time. 
Pays for itself quickly. Your special container 
cleaning questions invited. 


Write for Literature Neo. CM-26 
designed and manufactured exclusively by 


VACUUM CAN COMPANY 
- 19 South Hoyne Ave., Chicago 12, U.S.A., Cable: AERVOID 


World’s largest exclusive manufacturer of 
“> 
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AD. SEIDEL & SONS, INC. 
Elk Grove, Illinois 

Trail Packets—eout camp food, 
food specialties 


AMERICAN INCOME LIFE INS. CO. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
Camp and group activities ins. 


ARGO SWIMMING POOL SERVICE 
St. Louis 17, Missouri 
Swimming pool service and supply 


B. A. RAILTON CO. 
Chicago 23, Illinois 
Institutional Grocer 


ALLEN FOODS, INC. 
St. Louis 16, Mo. 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 
St. Louis 13, Mo. 


A.W.G. DEWAR, INC. 
Boston 9, Mass. 


BAKE-RITE BAKING CO. 
Stevens Point, Wis. 


BERNARD FOOD INDUSTRIES, INC, 
San Jose, Calif. 


DEVOTED 


The Business Members of Thame 


To serve you better in the development, 
operation and maintenance of your camp 


is the constant aim of Business Member: 


SPONSORS OF THIS ADVERTISEME 


BERNARD FOOD INDUSTRIES, 
Chicago 64, Illinois 
Institutional foods, Kamp Pack foods 


BROTHERHOOD MUTUAL LIFE 
INS. CO. 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Accident and sickness ins. for campers 


GAGE FOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
Chicago 51, Illinois 
Specialty foods for camps 


BLANKET REPROCESSING, INC. 
Saint Mary's, Ohio 


BRAITHWAITE-CHALMERS INS. AGENCY 
Bridgeton, Maine 


C. F. EMLING CO. 
Chicago 12, Ill. 


CAMP SUPPLY CO. 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 


CLEARY'S MILK & ICE CREAM CO, 
Rhinelander, Wis. 


INC, 


JAY FREEMAN COMPANY 
Dallas 7, Texas 
Complete line "canned foods" 
for camps 


LEE'S HOBBICRAFT, INC. 
Asheville, North Carolina 
Arts and crafts, sporting goods 


MAGNUS CRAFT MATERIALS, INC 
New York 13, New York 
Arts and crafts 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS 

New York 17, New York 

Camp and school realtors 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 
Cleveland 30, Ohio 


CONSOLIDATED FOODS CORP. 


River Grove, Ill. 


EDUCATORS MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 


Lansdowne, Pa. 


ESTABROOK'S INC. 
Rhinelander, Wis. 


FAMOUS-BARR CO. 
St. Louis |, Mo. 
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SERVICE 


hmerican Camping Association 


ol of the ACA, who proudly participate 





amp} in assisting ACA to obtain its principal 





bers} objective of ‘Better Camping for All" 





EMRE PRINTED IN BOLD-FACE TYPE 


| PEARCE-YOUNG-ANGEL CO. ST. CHARLES DAIRY CO. THE CAMP BROKERAGE COMPANY 
Asheville, North Carolina St. Charles, Missouri New York 19, New York 
‘ | Food: Fresh, frozen, canned Grade A dairy products and ice cream Camp insurance specialist 
S. GUMPERT CO., INC. THE CAMP SHOP 
ad apa 2, on — P New York 36, New York 
a eee, ee y products for sTOCKER-HAUSMANN COMPANY Uniform camp outfitting 
is sme, Tipe St. Louis 8, Missouri 
mN SAKS FIFTH AVENUE Wholesale aaa VERMONT ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
New York 22, New York CO. 


Rutland, Vermont 


Clothing and equipment 
Campers’ insurance 


/ATE} SENDLEIN BEDDING CO. SUNSET MAGAZINE 
St. Louis, Missouri Menlo Park, California WACO PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
Bedding: Mattresses, pillows, beds, Camp Directory'"—A special adver- Waco, Texas 
sheets, etc. tising section for ACA members Sweat shirts, T-shirts, caps, scarfs, etc. 
FLAGSTAFF FOODS CORP. J. F. CONRAD GROCER CO. TANDY LEATHER CO. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. St. Louis 10, Mo. St. Louis, Mo. 
TIEDEMANN & MCMORRAN, INC. 
FOREST CITY PRODUCTS, INC. SEALTEST FOODS, INC. San Francisco Fe Calif. 
Cleveland 15, Ohio Baltimore 3, Md. 
“0. V-K BUS LINES, INC. 


St. Louis 25, Mo. 
FREESMEIER LABORATORIES, INC. 


St. Louis 13, Mo. SPECIALTY DISTRIBUTORS 


Logan, Utah VICTORIA ADVERTISING CO. 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 
HIGHAM, NEILSON, WHITRIDGE 
& REID, INC. STIX, BAER & FULLER VICTORIA PRINTED PRODUCTS, INC, 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. Richmond Heights, Mo. | St. Louis |, Mo, 
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keep your small fry 
® happily busy 
@ usefully learning 


with the 100 ready-to-use 
_. patterns in 


i$ Wood 
ScrapWoodfun Scrap Woo 
zac Fun for Kids 
(fe 6 oF ee 8 

ae othe 
ats hg a by 
™ 4 4 hy * i pane ~ 
<4 ---. Robert F. Endicott 
it “y, J, 
Be pakert F. Eat *. ¢. | This wealth of ori- 
$.: Cena aoa ‘ginal new fun-to-do 
AS projects teaches your 
6- to 12-year - olds 
useful woodworking fundamentals. Full- 
size patterns and clear instructions make 
it easy for the leader. Each can be done 
in an hour or less; require only inexpen- 
sive scrap wood and ordinary household 
tools. 
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need some 
fresh, spur-of-the-moment fun? 


G by Allan and 
ames Paulette Macfarlan 


The authors of many successful 
game books give you another big 
treasury of all-new fun for any age 
group, indoors or out. Here are more 
than 200 intriguing games your 
campers have never played before. 

$3.50 











Step up their FUN and 
FITNESS with 


The Boy’s 
Book of 
Physical 


Fitness 
Hal G. Vermes 





te its Book of 





Book of 
Physical 
Fitness 


Jean C. Vermes 


> Here’s expert 
sw support for your 
health building pro- 

gram—complete, well checked guides 
for growing youngsters on exercise, 
diet, sports and recreation, personal 
hygiene and good habits. Just pub- 
lished by the YMCA and recom- 
mended by the AMA: “Any boy ... 
any girl would benefit now and 
later by reading’ these books” — 
W. W. Bauer, M.D., Dir. of Heaith 
Education, American Medical Ass’n. 
$1.95 each 


at all booksellers 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
291 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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OuTpoor LIvING, by Robert O. Bale, 
Burgess Publishing Co., 426 S. Sixth 
St., Minneapolis 15. 1961. $3.00. 

A complete guide to living com- 
fortably out-of-doors. 


OFFICIAL GUIDE TO PACIFIC NORTH- 
WEST AND CENTURY 21, Lane Book 
Co., Menlo Park, Calif. 1961. $1.95. 

Features a color section on Seattle’s 
Century 21 Exposition starting in 
April, 1962. Tells about travel in the 
Pacific Northwest and its attractions. 


YOUTH PHYSICAL FITNESS, PART I: 
CONCEPT AND FOUNDATIONS, by the 
President’s Council on Youth Fitness, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 1961. 

This pamphlet will help camp 
leaders adapt our national drive for 
physical fitness to camping programs. 


New WoRLDsS THROUGH THE MICRO- 
SCOPE, by Robert Disraeli, Viking 
Press, 625 Madison Ave., New York 
22. 1960. $4.00. 

A revised edition incorporating in- 
teresting and educational photographs 
for the young reader. 


NEW UNDERSTANDINGS OF ADMINIS- 
TRATION, by Harleigh B. Trecker, As- 
sociation Press, 291 Broadway, New 
York 7. 1961. $4.50. 

Modern knowledge of administra- 
tive methods is provided in this book 
for those in community service or 
welfare work. 


METHODS AND MATERIALS FOR SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOL PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
by Milton Barnhard, Charles A. Bu- 
cher and Constance Koenig, C.V. 
Mosby Co., 3207 Washington Blvd., 
St. Louis 3. 1961. $6.50. 

A review of educational methods 
best suited to meet the challenges of 
the Space Age, this book will help 
both teacher and camp leader. 


THE SPIRITUAL EDUCATION OF OUR 
CHILDREN, by Jessie Orton Jones, 
Viking Press, 625 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. 1960. $2.50. 

This book evaluates the needs of 
today’s children and relates religion 


BOOKS FOR CAMPING 






to fields of academic study. The prin- 
ciples are applicable to camp pro- 
grams. 


101 ANGLES FOR FRESH-WATER AND 
Dock FISHING, by Gill Paust, Ster- 
ling Publishing Co., 419 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16. 1961. $2.50. 

This guide to fishing in stream, 
lake, ocean or under ice, will be good 
for the camp field because it shows 
how simple equipment can be used 
successfully. 


COMMON PLANTS OF THE SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA MOUNTAINS, INCLUDING 
EDIBLE PLANTS, by Harold F. De- 
Lisle, Naturegraph Co., 8339 W. Dry 
Creek Rd., Healdsburg, Calif. 1961. 
$1.00. 

A valuable handbook for nature 
and campcraft programs. 


SCHOOL HEALTH AND HEALTH Epvu- 
CATION, by C. Morley Sellery, Sara 
Louise Smith and C. E. Turner, C. 
V. Mosby Co., 3207 Washington 
Blvd., St. Louis 3. 

This book touches all aspects — 
from prevention and cure of disease 
to sanitation and mental health—of 
the health program of any organized 
group of children. 


TIN-CAN CRAFTING, by Sylvia W. 
Howard, Sterling Publishing Co., 419 
Fourth Ave., New York 16. 1960. 
$2.50. 

This addition to the handcraft li- 
brary makes tin-can craft safely ap- 
plicable to many suggested ideas. 


ROUND-THE-WORLD PLAYS FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE, by Paul T. Nolan, Plays, 
Inc., 8 Arlington St., Boston 16. 
1961. $5.00. 

This book of dramatic presentations 
for youth makes learning about other 
lands fun. 


CaMP HEALTH AND SAFETY GUIDE, 
1961 printing, Boy Scouts of Ameri- 
ca, New Brunswick, N. J. $1.50. 

This pamphlet provides a_ basic 
manual for all who are responsible 
for the protection of campers. 
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QUALITY CONTROL 


Sexton meat, fish and poultry 
products are subject to strict U.S. 
Government inspection during 
processing in Sexton's sanitary 
plants. In addition, they must pass 
critical examinations by our own 
inspectors, to make sure they meet 
the extra-high quality standards 
for which Sexton is known. 


All you do is heat and serve a  rce stew] 
exton 

Convenience Foods 

and wait for the compliments 


Sexton pre-cooked entrees can greatly reduce your 


expense for on-premise food preparation by skilled labor. , 
They provide positive portion control and uniform a nn i 
, " - >: SST i 
quality . . . enable you to handle peak demand with a r-  ) =. = 


less strain, light demand with less waste. The beef 


” 


ee 


c > , . , ¢ . : rc . > roa: i Oo 
stew and two a la kings shown here are among LA KING 


the most popular Sexton convenience foods. Cooked Chine chown to Mead, 
in our own Sunshine Kitchens according to our distributed by Sexton 
own tested recipes, they will fully maintain 


your reputation for quality. 
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CHICKEN A LA KING 
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JOHN SEXTON & CO. .. be. 
Serving the volume feeding market since 1883 : 
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Planning — 
Issue 


The 1962 Camp Planning Is- 
sue of Camping Magazine 
stresses the importance of long- 
range, careful planning to 
achieve success in all phases of 
camping. 

You will want to read Sidney 
Geal’s article on the qualifica- 
tions of a camp director think- 
ing not only of your own abili- 
ties but also of how you can 
work to raise the professional 
level of all camp leaders. 

Two articles of interest as 
you plan your 1962 program are 
Lois Goodrich’s discussion on 
camper growth potentials in 
primitive camping and Charles 
Mand’s article on developing 
camper skills. 

Nancy Tigner’s time and 
money saving food purchasing 
suggestions will also aid your 
advance planning. The pro and 
con discussion of multiple use 
of camp lands will encourage 
you to take a closer look at the 
management of your property. 
The article showing how several 
camps added facilities will sug- 
gest ideas for your own im- 
provements. Be sure to check 
the Readers’ Service pages—in- 
vestigation now of new and/or 
improved products will pay div- 
idends next season. 
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By Sidney N. Geal 
Assistant Director 
American Camping Association 


S GOES the director — so goes 
the camp” is a_ statement 
frequently heard and to which 
some credence must be given based 
on observations. After a decade of 
camp visitation, it may almost be 
said that to see a camp in operation 
is to Know the director, his aims, his 
background and his personality. As 
t> whether he is a successful director 
depends upon one’s concept of suc- 
cess. For purposes of discussion, 
might it not be agreed that an eco- 
nomically sound, well organized 
camp, that adequately provides for 
the health, safety and welfare of its 
campers and provides a real camping 





able to provide that which is most 
essential to their comfort, safety and 
enjoyment? 

“In the second place, he must be 
acceptable to the owners or manage- 
ment. He must be able to satisfy the 
owners that progress is being made 
toward their chosen aims. The wishes 
of the parents must be recognized 
and their confidence merited. 

“Finally, he must merit the ap- 
proval of the community at large and 
must comply with the principles of 
American Citizenship.” 

The characteristics of a camp di- 
rector were also listed as _ follows: 
“Unquestionable character, executive 
ability, contagious enthusiasm, energy, 
cheerful personality, constructive im- 
agination, cooperative spirit, ability 
to grow with the work, ability to be 
empathic and to possess a thorough 
knowledge and support of the insti- 
tution which he represents.” 

The complexity of the modern 
camp and the multiplicity of func- 
tions assumed by the camp director 
today indicates, however, the need 
for additional specific qualifications if 
the camp is to measure up to the in- 
creasing values being attributed to 
camping. Rare indeed is the individ- 
ual who is proficient in child welfare, 


The Qualifications 


For A Successful Director 


experience conducive to producing 
those values inherent in good camp- 
ing, be considered as being success- 
ful? Whatever the concept, it is rea- 
sonably certain that the degree to 
which a camp director may be con- 
sidered successful is due primarily to 
his qualifications. 

In 1924 a set. of qualifications for 
a camp director was published in a 
book entitled “Camping Out — A 
Manual of Organized Camping” — 
Macmillan Company. These qualifi- 
cations are as follows: “The camp 
director’s qualifications should be con- 
sidered first from the point of view 
of those to be served. Will he attract 
campers? Will he be continually ac- 
ceptable to the campers? Will he be 


personnel management, mass feeding 
and housing, business administration, 
education, program development. 
group work, maintenance, not to men- 
tion publicity, public relations and 
promotion, all at the same _ time. 
Delegation of responsibility has_be- 
come a necessity and the function of 
a camp director is closely related to 
that of an administrator. Administra- 
tive Direction, as defined by the late 
Dr. Walter Dill Scott, President of 
Northwestern University, in his book 
“Personnel Management,” is “the de- 
gree of supervision exercised over 
trained technical personnel.” 
Evidence corroborates the belief 
that other qualifications, in addition 
to acceptability and characteristics 
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that contribute to good social be- 
haviour, are essential to a successful 
administrator. The supervision of 
trained personnel who may incident- 
ally possess skills in specific areas 
equal to, or in excess of, the admin- 
istrator and the coordination of all 
the varying functions of a camp or- 
ganization into a unified camping 
program, requires specific qualifica- 
tions that can be measured objective- 
ly. Such qualifications may include 
interest, aptitude, ability and person- 
ality. 


Four Qualifications 


First, the most successful camp 
administrators are those who have an 
inherent interest in; 

|. The outdoors — in living and 
working in the outdoors and in know- 
ing and appreciating the wonders of 
nature. 

2. Dealing with, and service to, 
people—both youth and adult—and 
the discovery and recognition of in- 
dividual worth. 

3. Science—its relationship to the 
maintenance, growth and enjoyment 
of mankind. 

4. Cultural appreciation—the sense 
and appreciation of beauty, creative- 
ness and inspiration. 

Second, a successful administrator 
possesses certain aptitudes essential 
to his executive responsibilities. He 
needs potential ability in: 

|. Good judgment based on logical 
reasoning. 

2. Comprehension — understanding 
and appreciation. 

3. Expression—good two-way com- 


the most important person in camp 
must possess the ability to relate this 
perception to staff functions and 
program. 

3. Numerical reasoning ability 
sufficient to cope with good business 
administration. 

4. A degree of verbal fluency and 
concept sufficient to enable him to 
understand and be understood. 

Fourth, it is difficult to think of 
an effective administrator who does 
not possess a challenging personality. 
Not the suave, shrewd, self-important 
impressionist, but one who knows 
and practices the relative values be- 
tween personality components, such 
as, impulsiveness and seriousness, in- 
decision and firmness, irritability and 
tranquility, intolerance and tolerance, 
emotionality and steadiness, fluctua- 
tion and persistence, etc. 

These four qualifications are ob- 
jectively measureable. In fact, many 
industries, businesses and educational 
institutions use such measuring de- 
vices as informative guides in the se- 
lection of administrative and super- 
visory personnel. Such basic qualifica- 
tions may and should be supplement- 
ed by some specialized achievement 
in education, child welfare, sociology, 
religion, or other related areas de- 
pendent upon the avowed purpose of 
the camp. 

No one person, or even any one 
committee of camping persons, could 
or should determine what the speci- 
fic qualifications for a camp adminis- 
trator should be or the method and 
degrees by which he should comply, 
but the indications are tl.at there is 
a need for administrative qualifica- 


Should the camping movement now develop 


standards of qualification for camp directors? 


munication between himself and those 
he is required to supervise, serve or 
with whom he must deal. 

Third, the successful administrator 
obviously must have ability, not ne- 
cessarily as a skilled artisan, but he 
must possess: 

|. Mental maturity—the ability to 
learn, to act intelligently, to recognize 
and face problems, to be creative. 

2. Ability in perception and rela- 
tionship pertaining to ideas, people, 
and circumstances. The camp direc- 
tor who acknowledges the camper as 
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tions that are specific and conducive 
to some form of objective evaluation. 
This will require the thought, time 
and effort of not only camping peo- 
ple but educators, personnel directors, 
and persons experienced in the field 
of occupational information. 

The implementation of such a basic 
qualification program as_ suggested 
would require another article. A start 
might be made if several hundred 
camp directors, conceded by reason 
of merit and experience to be out- 
standing camp directors, would volun- 


tarily take a battery of occupational 
measurements in the four areas out- 
lined above. Such a project might be 
accomplished by ACA Sections, or at 
National and Regional Conventions. 
Two things might result from such a 
project. 

First, by analyzing the results of 
the measurements taken, certain spe- 
cific factors might appear to be de- 
sirable qualities currently possessed by 
most camp directors. 

Second, certain norms would be 
established which would provide a 
measuring device for ascertaining a 
degree of satisfactory compliance 
with desirable qualifications. (A simi- 
lar measuring device on the camp 
counselor level has been tried and 
proved to be very beneficial.) 

The sad part of the story is that to- 
day anyone may start a camp. With 
questionable interest and motivation, 
aptitudes and abilities in fields dif- 
fering greatly from camping, without 
benefit of training and experience, an 
increasing number of people are as- 
suming the responsibilities of operat- 
ing organized camps. 

Such a situation is of deep concern 
to camp directors who have contribut- 
ed their efforts toward upgrading 
camping. The White House Confer- 
ence on Youth pinpointed the unique 
contribution of camping to educa- 
tion. The specializing of camping in 
the fields of health, therapy, religicn 
and outdoor education all provide 
evidence that organized camping re- 
quires high calibre leadership and 
cannot be entrusted to just anyone. 

The fact that anyone may start a 
camp is also of growing concern to 
federal and state governments. Their 
concern for the health, safety and 
welfare of the citizenry demands 
qualified supervision in the implemen- 
tation of legislative regulations. 

Teachers, doctors, lawyers and 
other professionals are required to 
comply with specific qualifications 
and obtain licenses from the states in 
which they work. If we wish to be 
classed as professional camping peo- 
ple, isn’t the time at hand when it 
should be impossible for just anyone 
to start a camp with no regard for 
qualifications? Maybe the time has 
come when the camping movement 
itself should develop qualifications for 
administrators of organized camping, 
before ill-advised legislative restric- 
tions are enacted. 

The suggestions outlined in this ar- 
ticle grew out of camp visitation and 
observation and do not necessarily re- 
flect the opinion or policies of the 
American Camping - Association. 











One unit at the Henry Kaufmann Campgrounds Day Camp. Center building is lavatory, others are camper shelters. 





A new camper cabin, Camp Hope. 
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Interior of Camp Hope camper cabin. 
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Buildings Planned F damy 


HE DESIGN and construction of 

a new building for your camp re- 
quires many months of advance plan- 
ning. The building must be designed 
to meet your specific needs and bud- 
get. It must meet your current needs 
and fit into your long-range master 
plan for camp development. The 
building must also harmonize with 
existing buildings and suit the terrain. 
Camping authorities agree that the 
assistance of a qualified camp planner 
and architect is needed to design the 
best possible building to fit your spe- 
cifications. 

One way to help decide upon the 
design, or to approve your architect’s 
suggested plans, is to see a building 
similar to the one you need. This 
article is a round up of several new 
camp buildings. An idea from one, a 
suggestion from another may be in- 
corporated into your plans. 


Day Camp Units 


The photograph at the top of page 
12 shows one of the units at the 
Henry Kaufmann Campgrounds Day 
Camp, sponsored by the Federation 
of Jewish Philanthropies of New 
York. This large day camp accommo- 
dates 800 campers daily. Each shelter 
contains an office and storage area. 
Shelters were designed to accommo- 
date 75 campers each. 

The central structure is a toilet fa- 
cility for boys and girls. It contains 
American Standard-Sanitary industrial 
lavatories, Vogel frost proof toilets 
and Halsey-Taylor drinking fountain. 


Julian H. Salomon, A.S.L.A., was 
Landscape Architect and Camp Plan- 
ner. Elsa Gidoni, A. I. A., was the 
Architect associated with him on this 
project. 


Camper Cabins 


The three pictures at left, page 12, 
show the new camper cabins for 
Camp Hope, West Milford, New Jer- 
sey. Camp Hope, administered by the 
Camp Hope Commission and _ spoi- 
sored by the Board of Chosen Free- 
holders of Passaic County, is a tax- 
supported, year-around preventative 
social and health program with em- 
phasis on camping. William S. Morris. 


executive director, working with 
Charles F. Hahn, president of the 
Commission, Freeholder Robert A. 


Roe and all members of the Com- 
mission and Board of Chosen Free- 
holders, planned and developed the 
cabins to meet the special needs of 
physically limited and handicapped as 
well as normal boys and girls. 

The 71’ long by 20’ wide cabin 
rests on reinforced concrete pillars. 
This same design has been used 
throughout the camp. The height of 
the pillars may be varied to allow the 
cabin to be erected on sloping ter- 
rain. Ramps leading to the center 
entrance permit easy access for chil- 
dren on crutches or in wheel chairs. 

Campers’ lavatory has ceramic tile 
floor, wall-hung fixtures, and sprayed- 
on, color-flecked wall finish that gives 
ceramic effect. Lower left picture 
shows interior of cabin. Counselors’ 
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room in center of building is at left, 
lavatory at right. Dormitory rooms, 


each serving 10 campers, are on 
either side of counselors’ room. A 
small lavatory adjoins counselors’ 
room. 


Central Unit 


A new building for a new camp 1s 
shown at left, top of page 13. The 
Black River Girl Scout Council, 
Birmingham, Ohio, uses this structure 
as a dining hall and as a cabin for 
year-around troop camping. When 
the camp is completed it will be used 
for staff training and recreation. 

This multi-purpose 24’ by 60’ build- 
ing is constructed of natural logs. It 
has a hot air furnace. When used as 
a dining hall, it can accommodate 80 
campers. When used as a _ ‘Troop 
House, 24 to 30 campers sleep there. 
Careful planning has put this new 
camp into operation with one central 
building. 


Multi-purpose Building 


Another multi-purpose building 1s 
shown at right, top of page 13. This 
dining hall at Deer Valley Camps, 
Pittsburgh YMCA, with a capacity of 
300 persons, was designed to serve 
also as a temporary recreational hall. 
It contains a large foyer with space 
for a trading post, a lounge area 
near the huge fireplace, the dining 
room and kitchen facilities. Deer 
Valley, a family camp in operation 
for 25 years, is directed by T. R. 
Alexander. 
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Dining hall at Deer Valley Camps, a family camp. 
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Health lodge planned for Epworth Conference Center, New Paltz, N. Y. 


Centra! lodge at Epworth Conference Center holds groups of varying size. 
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All the campers eat together in 
this main dining room. They live in 
dual cabins, a flexible facility which 
accommodates family groups of vari- 
ous sizes. Dining hall equipment in- 
cludes Howe folding tables and chairs, 
Ruud hot water heaters, all stainless 
steel kitchen sinks and counters and 
Magic Chef ranges. Julian H. Salo- 
mon, A.S.L.A., was Landscape Archi- 
tect and Hoffman, Loeffler and Wolfe, 
A.I.A., were the architects. 


Conference Center 


Plans for two of the buildings at 
the Epworth Conference Center are 
shown at right on page 13. The health 
lodge includes dispensary, wards, 
nurse’s quarters and waiting room. 
The Central Lodge will accommodate 
large groups but will also serve several 
small groups when sliding doors are 
used. Bradford G. Sears is the Land- 
scape Architect and J. Thomas Mor- 
ton, the Architect. Another plan for 
a cabin unit by Mr. Sears and Mr. 
Morton appears on the cover of this 
issue. 


Dining Hall 


Drawing and plan of the new 
dining hall for the Orymca Camps, 
Stillwater, N. J. are shown at top of 
page 14. The dining hall feeds two 
separate camps. It can be used out- 
of-season for groups up to 425 per- 
sons -or for several small groups. 
Smaller center section can be heated 
for winter camping. The dining hall 
is designed to combine feeding each 
of several camp units from one 
kitchen. Interior shot of the kitchen 
shows, approximately in the center, 
the mobile units for prepared-food 
storage. Cooks place food in these 
heated units which are wheeled to 
dining rooms when campers assemble. 

Plan for another multi-purpose 
building is shown at right on page 
14. The Bluebonnet Girl Scout Coun- 
cil, Waco, Texas, use this unit for 
troop camping, winter camping and 
as a dining hall at Camp Kachina, 
Lake Belton, Texas. 


14 








New dining hall, serving two camp 
units, at the Orymca Camps, Still- 
water, N. J. During season, area “C” 
is used for staff dining room. 


Shown at right is kitchen at Orymca 
Camps, run by Orange, N. J. 


Shown below is the plan for multi- 
purpose building used by Bluebonnet 
Girl Scout Council, Waco, Tex. 
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PRIMITIVE CAMPING ean be 


a time of camper growth and discovery 


By Lois Goodrich 
Trail Blazer Camps 
Sussex, N. J. 


ECAUSE some camps can bene- 

fit people, it is not necessarily 
true that all camps benefit people.” 
This was said by T. R. Alexander in 
his keynote address at the American 
Camping Association Fall Workshop 
on “Unique Contributions of Orga- 
nized Camping in the Sixties.” 

I believe this is true. I believe every 
director should be filled with grave 
concern about his camp program to- 
day and through the sixties, be con- 
cerned with today’s social scene and 
what is happening and should happen 
to young people—and should re-eval- 
uate his program in the light of to- 
day’s needs. 

Along what lines do we want to 
promote camper growth? In what di- 
rection? What are our goals for 
growth? What is the basis for decid- 
ing direction of growth and goals? 

Let’s take a brief look at today’s 
world— 

At this same Fall Workshop, T. 
R. Alexander and a number of other 
delegates had come from the White 
House Conference. Each contributed 
from his group studies there. From 
the discussion which followed on The 
Changing Social Climate, I give you 
briefly: 

1. Mobility of population decreases 
the sense of belonging in a commu- 
nity or place—no roots are put down. 

2. Change in family life—working 
mothers, decreasing supervision, in- 
crease in broken homes—shifts paren- 
tal responsibility to others. Smaller 
homes and apartment life leave no 
space to be individuals, no play space. 

3. Labor saving devices leave few 
chores and responsibilities for chil- 
dren, provide more leisure time. More 
money is given for allowances, so lei- 
sure becomes spending and gadgets. 

4. Perhaps these gadgets, including 
TV, help the progressive deterioration 
of moral values which is taking place. 
Also adding to this are the “relaxing 
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of restraints formerly exercised by 
great religious and moral systems, the 
spectacle of parental dishonesty, cor- 
ruption in high places, lack of respect 
for law, increase in crimes of violence 
—all possibly connected with the ex- 
ploitation of sex in movies, TV, and 
popular songs.” 

5. Present day world tensions cause 
some people to be in a state of con- 
stant anxiety. Some have a fatalistic 
attitude which vitiates all effort, all 
ambition and makes people a prey to 
mob psychology. 

6. On the better side—there is a 
concern for meeting religious needs. 
Maybe this is for security from a 
frightened world; maybe for a social 
togetherness in the midst of uncer- 
tainty. Whatever it is, it exposes peo- 
ple to something bigger and better. 

7. Again on the better side—there 
is increased opportunity for children 
to express themselves. 

Let’s turn to the needs of children 
— the basic needs: of all children at 
any time and the special needs of 
children today. 

From the Fall Workshop of ACA 
again: “Beyond the primary needs of 
sound physical health and strength, 
the result of good habits of exercise, 
rest, eating, sleeping, etc., there is a 
whole group of psychic and emotional 
needs. Among these are the sense of 
belonging, recognition, acceptance, 
love and understanding, a sense of se- 
curity, a sense of achievement, self- 
understanding, self-reliance, self- ex- 
pression, encouragement of creativity. 
Then we should add some needs more 
definitely social: ability to get along 
with others, proper acceptance of au- 
thority, capacity for enjoyment.” 

There are other needs I think most 
of us feel important because we are 
afraid youth today are not getting 
them: integrity, a personal value sys- 
tem, individualism, initiative and in- 
dependence, ability to do hard work, 
and do necessary work well, accept- 
ance of responsibility, constructive 
use of leisure time, appreciation of 
solitude, spiritual awareness, purpose 


in life. The group added others — 
time sense, well-ordered living; ap- 
preciation for contribution of others; 
and need to understand all races and 
creeds. 

C. Walton Johnson, in his article, 
“The Future of Camping,” (Camping 
Magazine, March 1961, page 6.) in 
examining the basic needs of children 
which camp is uniquely and highly 
competent to meet, lists five basic 
needs: 

1. An appreciation and love of na- 
ture and out-of-doors living. 

2. A sense of social values—social 
responsibility. He says, “Living close 
to nature inspires a love of all living 
things and a sense of brotherhood 
with all men. Just as all nature is the 
handiwork of God, so all men are His 
children, and therefore, brothers.” 

3. A sense of moral values. 

4. A sense of spiritual values. “Any 
sense of moral values lacks depth and 
meaning unless supported by a sense 
of spiritual values.” 

5. The need to be useful. “Service 
is a law of life. No life can be fully 
satisfying without fulfilling the law of 
service.” 

So we have the changing picture of 
today and the basic needs of children 
who must live in today’s world and 
tomorrow’s. Mr. Johnson says, “What 
do we really want for our children? 
Are we primarily concerned that they 
become athletes, beautiful swimmers, 
expert craftsmen, finished equestrians? 
Are we most concerned about their 
skills, or do we have deeper concerns 
that have to do with personality 
traits, attitudes, insights, self-reliance, 
resourcefulness, self-confidence, moral 
convictions, a sound philosophy of 
life and a deep and sustaining religious 
faith?” 

I believe that primitive camping is 
uniquely set up to cause this kind of 
camper growth, that it has in it, in- 
herently, the opportunity to meet the 
needs of youth. /f it is intelligently 
used. 

Small group living in the out-of- 
doors can accomplish our goals only 
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if intelligently used. Not all who hike 
through the woods, not all who chop 
and cook or sleep there, accomplish 
these values for children. Not those 
who think it means sloppy living. Not 
necessarily the highly badged, skilled- 
with-tools man. Not the unshaved, ill- 
kept, dirty. Not the slipshod who ex- 
cuses his poor skills with “I like burn- 
ed food better.” Nor the real woods- 
man who must have and can attain 
perfection of fire, shelter, food, time 
and place, who loves the comforts of 
good outdoor living but hates to have 
kids interfere and make it less per- 
fect. 

But the one who helps accomplish 
our goals for campers is one who en- 
joys his surroundings and knows 
enough about them to share his 
knowledge and joys with others—es- 
pecially with children. He sees chil- 
dren as perhaps nearer nature than 
the worldly, sophisticated, gadget- 
spoiled adults. He fits comfortably 
into the out-of-doors and helps others 
to, facing with common sense and rea- 
soning the situations it offers, sensi- 
tive to its wonders and beauties and 
learning eagerly from the challenge 
of each new difficulty which arises. 

Why does primitive camping pro- 
mote camper growth? Here are some 
of the reasons: 

Primitive camping can hardly be 
done in mass and therefore tends to 
bring about, and certainly should 
bring about, small group living. 

It allows counselors to know each 
camper well. There’s a saying, “If you 
would know a man, you should travel 
with him or camp with him.” 

It places campers in a real, living 
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—Camp Teela Wooket 


situation where they of necessity learn 
to face reality. 

It intensifies personal relationships, 
causing greater change and growth in 
a shorter time, brings about more 
“give and take,” quicker adjustments. 

It gives campers (and staff) a feel- 
ing of ownership in the camp they 
help to build or keep in repair, so 
there is greater care of equipment, 
of the woods. 

It increases the chances for forming 
close friendships. 

It places greater responsibility on 
each member of the group for total 
group welfare and brings realization 
of one’s importance to the group. 

It causes every vote and opinion to 
count for more in program planning, 
and the group must live with conse- 
quences of decisions. 

It offers the challenge of meeting 
constantly the natural elements in 
new and untried ways and discovering 
daily the endless lessons and treasures 
of the natural world. 

It can increase understanding and 
appreciation of all people because it 
is an opportunity to do more than 
scratch the surface with people of 
other races, religions and_nationali- 
ties. 

It offers peace and leisure and lack 
of the rush and tension of the entire 
camp (some campers are not ready 
for large-group hubbub). 

It inherently carries with it the 
greatest opportunity for carry-over 
in the camper’s home life (each group 
is like a family). Program is built 
around just daily living in the out-of- 
doors — getting along with group 
members, doing one’s share, taking in- 


creasing responsibility, experiencing 
love and sharing, the joys of service 
and sacrifice to others, enlarging one’s 
capacity for enjoyment, finding one’s 
own time for leisure, hobbies, letter 
writing. 

It increases the chances for opti- 
mum health through leisurely, relax- 
ed, well-ordered living, for doing to- 
gether and finding reasons for doing 
such things as digging latrines, scrub- 
bing latrine seats, washing hands, 
teeth, hair, underwear, learning rea- 
sons for planning raw and cooked 
vegetables in menus. 

You must know by now that I see 
primitive camping not as a cut, cook, 
eat, dig, burn, hike program, but one 
filled with discovering! Discovering 
the natural world and, through that, 
discovering one’s self and one’s in- 
terests and abilities, one’s relation to 
others, one’s relationship to God, 
one’s purpose in life. 

It is also evident that this means 
every counselor should be a nature 
counselor and a true outdoorsman 
who relates to and loves children. 

Where do we find them? We train 
and grow them. In our own camps 
during pre-camp training, throughout 
the summer and the year. And as di- 
rectors we grow with them. All of us 
should turn out such a group each 
summer, whether the counselor re- 
turns to us or to another camp, so 
that each year we can do a bigger job 
in the vast task of obtaining the right 
kind of counselors, to live with chil- 
dren in the right kind of camp, to 
meet the needs of children of today. 


More Than Skills 


We directors should, ourselves, get 
into the ACA Campcraft courses and 
see to it that they are not just skill 
courses without the knowledge of how 
to work with children and without the 
knowledge which gives depth and ap- 
preciation, the reverence for our nat- 
ural world, the leisure tone and spirit- 
ual quality which must be a part of 
our skilled and badged and certified 
leaders of children. 

How shall we as directors know, 
unless we take every opportunity to 
learn — to take these courses, to join 
the naturalists who come to our camps 
to train staff, unless we too hike the 
mountain tops and go into the woods 
to learn the riches of solitude? 


—Miss Goodrich spoke on this sub- 
ject at a workshop at the ACA 
Region II Convention, 196], in 
Philadelphia. 
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By Dr. Richard Lodge 
School of Social Work 
University of Pennsylvania 


ORROWING a leaf from journal- 

ism, this discussion is organized 
around the questions of the Why, 
What, Where, When, Who and How 
of camp supervision. 

Why-—Supervision happens at 
camps whether under that name or 
not. Every camp seeks to maintain 
some consistency in its service stand- 
ards and procedures. Supervision is 
the bridge between the camp’s intent 
and its actual practice. 

People on different rungs of the 
hierarchal ladder at camp see situa- 
tions differently — according to indi- 
vidual vantage points. Supervision 
helps the camp counselor see his ef- 
forts as part of the whole camp ef- 
fort. At the same time it provides 
camp administration with some of the 
day-to-day knowledge which only the 
counselor has. In essence, supervision 
is carried on in camps as a way of 
discharging the obligation to campers 
to maintain and enhance the quality 
of service the camp renders. 

What—Broadly conceived, all con- 
tacts that exist to help the counselor 
are supervision. It is, however, help- 
ful to be more specific and to see su- 
pervision as a defined camp _ policy 
and structure. 

Three elements are present in su- 
pervision: 

|. Teaching—Helping the counselor 
know more about his job and how to 
do it. 

2. Administration—Bringing camp 
policies to life, coordinating and in- 
tegrating counselor efforts. 

3. Evaluation—Knowing what is 
going on and how it is going on. 
Helping the counselor learn while on 
the job and know how he is doing. 
Also, there is the element of evaluat- 
ing camp policies as the supervisor 
learns of their impact through the 
counselor. 

The above three areas are inter- 
dependent. 

Where—The primary point is that 
camp is more than the place within 
which supervision takes place. The 
thing that makes supervision vital and 
alive is the fact that camp is the con- 
text and the rationale for supervision. 
Counselors need to be helped to know 
the specific purposes, traditions and 
emphases of the camp. 

More tangibly, there is also need to 
think about the physical place of su- 
pervision. If possible, a regular place 
with minimum opportunities for inter- 
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The Purpose of 


Camp Supervision 


A supervisor can help counselors do their job well 


ruption is desirable. On the other 
hand, because of the informal nature 
of camp, there surely are opportuni- 
ties for brief supervisory contacts at 
unanticipated places — such as the 
walk to the dining hall. 

When—Like the “where” question, 
this can be looked at in two ways, 
broadly and specifically. 

Broadly—‘‘When” raises the ques- 
tion of time. Supervisors should bear 
in mind that beginnings and endings 
of the camp season stir up feelings 
and attitudes among the campers and 
counselors that need to be handled. 
“When” also suggests the need to help 
the counselor plan ahead to relate the 
activities of his bunk or group to other 
time aspects of camp. The counselor 
needs help in being located in time 
as well as in space. 

Specifically—The frequency of su- 
pervision is variable at camp. Once 
a week for a formal conference seems 
to me to be a requisite — additional- 
ly, as already indicated, there are op- 
portunities for irregular meetings. 

Who—Supervision is a process in- 
volving two people each of whom 
have distinct roles within the same 
camp. The supervisor, by virtue of 
his training, experience and place in 
the camp structure, is responsible for 
helping the counselor. Supervision is 
not a relationship of equal colleagues 
who sit down together to “chew the 
rag.” One, the supervisor, has respon- 
sibility for helping and evaluating the 
other. Implicit in this is authority. 
The problem of supervision is how to 
carry this authoritative role clearly 
and at the same time with human 
warmth. What a supervsior is, is as 
important as what he knows. The su- 


pervisor needs to be the kind of per- 
son who invites the thinking and re- 
sponds to the feelings of the counse- 
lor. He needs to be both firm and hu- 
manly related. This is no small order! 

How—The primary expectation is 
that the counselor be active in his 
Own supervision as he is expected to 
be active on the job. Supervision is 
largely a matter of purposeful com- 
munication. The supervisor needs to 
be sensitive to “nonverbal” as well as 
“verbal” cues as to what problems 
the counselor is facing and what feel- 
ings he has about them. 

Most counselors have an _ interest 
in doing their job well. A supervisor 
can help the counselor find and 
further that interest. There is a gen- 
uine power for counselor growth as 
he can sort out his wish to do well 
from all of his other conflicting forces 
and act on it. The supervisor needs tc 
balance between accepting and expect- 
ing—he needs to help the counselor 
feel his own “divine discontent” with 
what he is now doing. He needs to 
help the counselor believe that he 
can be different. 

The counselor should be helped to 
take increasing responsibility for 
bringing questions to the supervisor. 
The supervision needs to avoid “blam- 
ing” the worker for the lacks or gaps 
which make supervision necessary. 
The supervisor needs to be there for 
the counselor, generously available to 
him. What the counselor feels about 
the supervisor’s attitude toward him 
is more important than what is talked 
about. 

—Dr. Lodge led a workship on this 
topic at the ACA Region II Con- 
vention, 1961, in Philadelphia. 
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By Charles L. Mand 
Associate Professor of 
Physical Education 
Ohio State University 


ROWTH, in terms of the active 

participle growing, characterizes 
organized camping today. Camps and 
the number of campers, actual and 
potential, are increasing yearly. 

Associated with this vigorous move- 
ment is a program trend to more pio- 
neer activity experiences and an em- 
phasis on conservation - ecological 
skills. These trends seem quite tena- 
ble, in fact welcome, since for too 
many years the overemphasis on play- 
ground-gymnasium activities eliminat- 
ed the appreciation of the outdoors 
from outdoor camp programs. How- 
ever, past extremes in camp programs 
which are understood to be undesira- 
ble seem to be occurring once again 
in the present period of growth. The 
emphasis on primitive living and eco- 
logical lore is assuming an aura of ex- 
clusiveness reminiscent of the exclu- 
siveness previously maintained by the 
staunch advocates of competitive 
games and sports in camp. 

It seems appropriate to review the 
importance of general skill develop- 
ment as it relates to the growth and 
development of campers. This paper 
examines the importance of skill de- 
velopment, and several considerations 
related to the need for a variety of 
opportunities for skill acquisition, in 
a coeducational camp for emotionally 
disturbed adolescents. 

The disturbed are those who make 
an exaggerated response to a given 
stimulus. The abnormal child who 
meets success or failure responds in a 
manner that even the casual observer 
can ascertain. The disturbed may re- 
spond to a social rebuff by running 
away, to a skill failure by complete 
withdrawal from all activities. A piece 
of pottery that doesn’t meet the stand- 
ards of the camper sculptor may be 
smashed with a rock, even pulverized 
to dust. The camper who fails in a 
water ski stunt blames the boat driver, 
the size of the motor, the wave action 
and other sundry items. The reaction 
to failure is evident. It is,an indication 
of the effect on personality of the 
many seemingly insignificant items 
which affect the child’s well being. 

The exaggerated responses of the 
disturbed have counterpart responses 
among normal children. However, the 
reactions to success and failure among 
the normal are generally very subtle 
and hidden from even the most sen- 
sitive observer. Yet reactions to the 
many facets that constitute an activity 


The Importance of 


Skill Development 


— Building Blocks to 
Foster Camper Growth 


program occur constantly. There are 
few who doubt that normal children 
as well as the disturbed experience 
emotional growth or in some cases 
retardation as a result of eight weeks 
in camp. Therefore the responses of 
disturbed youngsters warrant reflec- 
tion as they indicate similar although 
less drastic responses of normal 
campers. 

The ability to swim, row, catch or 
bat a ball is very important to dis- 
turbed adolescents. There have been 
few achievements of a comparable 
nature in their lives. For the most part 
part they have failed constantly in 
social and academic spheres. They are 
in desperate need of a simple, con- 
crete experience to achieve confidence 
and status. The complexities of social 
relationships and the delayed, abstract 
formula for achievement in_ school 
work are beyond their emotional un- 
derstanding. First aid is their need. 
For these campers the acquistion of 
a skill transcends the qualitative as- 
pect of it. Their criteria include the 
status level, whether the skill is dem- 
onstrable and whether success is avail- 
able quickly. 

The successful completion of a skill 
is not commonplace in any of these 
lives but represents the “road back.” 
It is a stepping stone for further tenta- 
tive, probing exploration. In severe 
cases, a sailing or horseshoe venture 
may be the solitary topic of conver- 
sation available to a youngster with 
his peers or counselors, It represents 


the one subject which generates suffi- 
cient confidence to permit social con- 
tact. 

It would be a tragic disservice to 
these youngsters to eliminate any area 
of potential skill achievement in order 
to satisfy current camping trends. The 
disturbed child needs a simple direct 
experience to develop confidence. The 
type of skill acquired is immaterial. 

Importance has been placed on 
achievement and success in the pre- 
vious discussion. The camp for dis- 
turbed children couples participation 
with success with achievement and 
success. All realize fully that constant 
non-participation is the highest point 
of failure. The camper who had suf- 
ficient confidence to maintain efforts 
at achieving a gymnastic stunt or who 
persists in attempts to learn swim- 
ming is achieving through participa- 
tion and thus is a step closer to event- 
ual success. 

A wide variety of activities is essen- 
tial for a camp program which at- 
temps to meet the needs of young- 
sters. There isn’t any panacea among 
activities relative to the needs of all 
campers. Some secure success in trip- 
ping, others in athletic pursuits, still 
others in creative arts. Many disturbed 
youngsters routinely follow the pat- 
tern of a balanced program until sud- 
denly a spark of interest bursts into 
tremendous enthusiasm for a particu- 
lar activity. This is an indication that 
the program has offered a develop- 
mental challenge to the camper. How- 
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ever, consideration simply of a wide 
number of activities is inadequate in 
terms of providing the maximum op- 
portunity for achievement. Other fac- 
tors relative to variety include the 
cultural level of program offerings, 
recognition of the camper’s level of 
participation and the inclusion of ac- 
tivities attractive to different levels of 
maturation. | 

For example, adolescent camping 
provides an excellent illustration of 
the significance of analyzing the cul- 
tural level of activity offerings. When 
adolescents are included in the camp 
program, adolescent and pre-adult ac- 
tivities such as water skiing, dancing, 
extensive tripping and sailing should 
be included. These are typical ado- 
lescent activities. It is artificial to 
avoid their use. It is unfair to estab- 
lish a core of basic camp skills such 
as rowing, canoeing, campcraft and 
hiking, and insist that campers pur- 
sue only these activities, regardless of 
age level. These basic activities are 
fundamental to elementary-age young- 
Sters just as the recreational - resort 
type activities are fundamental to the 
growth of adolescents. To limit ac- 
tivities because of preconceived adult 
prejudices limits the campers’ oppor- 
tunity to acquire personally satisfying 
skills. In a camp for disturbed ado- 
lescents overemphasis on canoeing or 
hiking results in almost complete non- 
participation. Their need is for the 
skills that ordinary adolescents 
achieve and enjoy. 
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The athletic area of camp programs 
provides an excellent illustration of 
the need for counselors to recognize 
the camper level of participation. 
Counselors, when considering athlet- 
ics, think frequently in terms of team 
sports or competitive activities, areas 
of personal success. Yet, in dealing 
with the disturbed, highly organized 
competitive games are beyond their 
emotional levei. Team games or com- 
petitive situations -demand subjugat- 
ing self to the group endeavor. By 
definition the disturbed are inadequate 
in confidence and ego strength. Ath- 
letics for this group consists of simple 
games and activities such as stunts, 
tumbling and gymnastics. This is suf- 
ficiently taxing for the emotional level 
of the group. Skills of pitching horse- 
shoes, tether ball, table tennis, usually 
overlooked in society’s drive for the 
major team sports, are all important. 
They provide a means to social inter- 
action, in a low level competitive sit- 
uation, during a recreational period. 

After sufficient experience in low 
level competitive situations the usual 
athletic games can be attempted. A 
non-swimmer is not thrown bodily 
into deep water to acquire swimming 
skill. In the same regard the emotion- 
ally immature camper can not be 
pushed into competitive situations be- 
yond his emotional level.. The same 
consideration applies to creative work, 
tripping and other activities. 

The various skills acquired during 
a season are building blocks to foster 


the maturation process. The responsi- 
bility of the authority figures in camp 
is to apply activities to the personal- 
ity characteristics of the camper. For 
example, water skiing and sailing are 
two popular aquatic activities. Both 
transcend all types of emotional ill- 
ness as judged by the camp partici- 
pants. Characteristically skiing re- 
quires little personal involvement on 
the part of the skier. He is dependent 
on the boat driver, is the complete 
center of attraction, has only limited 
control of responsibility for equip- 
ment, and mechanical rather than nat- 
ural forces provide motivating power. 
The principal advantage is the sim- 
plicity of achievement with respect 
to “getting up” on skis. This provides 
success for youngsters who can not 
achieve it in more complex sports. 

Sailing requires a longer period of 
preparation before achievement is 
reached. However, care of equipment, 
awareness of natural forces, depen- 
dence upon self and decision making 
are indigenous to the activity. In 
comparison to skiing, sailing contains 
factors which stimulate personal in- 
dependence, and appreciation of nat- 
ural forces, delayed goals and similar 
characteristics related to increased 
maturity. 

This does not infer that sailing is 
superior to skiing in the program and 
that skiing should be excluded. Rather 
the two activities are complementary 
and responsive to the different levels 
of camper maturation. The differences 
between these activities and among the 
many activities available at camp in- 
sures that each child’s experience can 
be qualitative as well as quantitative. 
The attraction of dissimilar activities, 
each with indigenous characteristics, 
to individual levels of maturation pro- 
vide the program director an unpar- 
alleled opportunity to _ challenge 
youngsters. 


Balance Program 


The intense response to the impor- 
tance of skill acquisition by the emo- 
tionally disturbed requires diligent ap- 
praisal by those interested in improv- 
ing camp programs. Reflection indi- 
cates that there is no single area of en- 
deavor or skill concentration that 
transcends the multiple needs of these 
youngsters. It seems safe to assume 
that a balanced program which em- 
ploys the vast array of developmental 
experiences possible in the outdoor en- 
vironment reflects the needs of normal 
campers more intimately than does 
the exclusiveness of any particular ac- 
tivity emphasis. 
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How To Buy the Best Food at Least Cost 


By Nancy C. Tigner 
Extension Specialist in 
Institution Management 


AVE YOU considered how much 
money you spend for food each 
week during the camp _ season? 
Whether you buy the food yourself 
or delegate the job to someone else, 
you would do well to remember that 
the money spent for food represents 
25 to 35 per cent of your total camp 
operating expenses. 

Who should buy the food? If pos- 
sible, delegate food buying to a well- 
trained dietitian, who will also plan 
the menus, supervise the preparation 
and service of food and check on the 
proper cleaning and sanitization of 
dishes. If you buy the food, remem- 
ber that even though food purchasing 
is an important part of your job, it 
should not be permitted to take un- 
necessary time from your other duties. 
You can save time and money by 
working out a simple food purchasing 
system. 


Buying Procedure 


Work out a buying procedure. The 
purpose of food purchasing is to have 
the kinds and amounts of food need- 
ed for the menu on hand at the time 
the cook needs it. Purchasing will be 
easier if this winter, while you have 
time, you set up a simple system of 
buying and record keeping. 

You might use a perpetual inven- 
tory—a continuous daily record of 
food on hand at the start of the day, 
of all food received and issued during 


ITEM 


Beverages 
Cocoa 


Coffee 


Cereal Products 
Cornflakes 
Cornmeal 


Oatmeal 
Ralston 

Rice Krispies 
Shredded Wheat 
Wheaties 


Totals 
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the day, and the closing inventory at 
the end of the day. It will tell you 
how much food you have on hand 
at any time but only if a record is 
kept of all food put into and taken 
out of the storeroom. You will need 
clerical help to keep the inventory 
up-to-date. If you cannot keep a per- 
petual inventory, base your food or- 
ders on periodic counts of canned 
goods, meat, fresh fruit and vege- 
tables, etc. It will take less time to do 
such a physical inventory if you pre- 
pare and use forms which list the 
foods in some logical order. The form 
can list foods alphabetically, or in 
the order they are arranged on the 
shelves; or by food groups, such as 


- meat, dairy products, canned fruits. 


Try to avoid buying more food 
than you need. Food standing on 
your shelves ties up money which 
should be available for something 
else. More important is the fact that 
food stored too long loses flavor and 
nutritive value and will finally spoil. 
Also too much food on hand may 
tempt employees to steal. Order meat 
and fresh and frozen fruits and vege- 
tables just as they are needed for the 
menu. They do not keep well, espe- 
cially in hot weather. 


Minimums and Maximums 


To help you buy milk, butter, eggs, 
canned fruits and vegetables, and 
most staples, establish a simple sys- 
tem of “minimums” and “maximums.” 

To determine the minimum amount 
of a food you should have on hand, 
look at your camp menu and decide 





how much you will probably use 
from the time you take the inventory 
until you can get new supplies or- 
dered and delivered. 

To determine the maximum amount 
of a food vou should have in stock, 
decide how long you want the sup- 
ply of that particular food to last. 
(This will depend on dealer delivery 
schedules, the amount of storage 
space you have, how often the par- 
ticular food appears on the menu and 
how perishable the food is.) Find 
out how much of a given food you 
use in that period, and to this amount 
add enough to provide for periods of 
unusual usage. This total is the maxi- 
mum amount you should have in 
stock. 

Post these two figures appropriately 
on the refrigerator door or on the 
storeroom shelves. Then when you 
get ready to order food, take an in- 
ventory and subtract the amount you 
have on hand from the maximum you 
should have. The result is the amount 
you should order. Ask your cook to 
tell you when any item is below the 
minimum you should have on hand. 
When this happens place an _ emer- 
gency order. If you have many emer- 
gency orders for a particular food 
raise the maximum stock figures for 
that food. 

Prepare forms on which you can 
record price quotations. Before you 
buy, compare prices from two or 
more companies able to give you 
prices on the same quality of foods. 
If you cannot buy a particular food 
from more than one company, keep 
a record of previous prices so you 
can quickly tell when such a food 
increases in price. 


Write Specifications 


If you can go to the local whole- 
sale market and select fresh produce 
and meat, you will be more certain 
of getting the quality you want. If 
you must order food without seeing 
it, you need to make clear to the 
dealer exactly what you want by 
using written specifications. 

A specification is a description of 
the qualities you want in a product. 
Specifications may be elaborate or 
quite simple. Many books and food 
service magazines give specifications 
for meats and for canned, fresh and 
frozen fruits and vegetables, specifi- 
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cations which are often too exacting 
for the average camp located where 
the market facilities are not ideal. 
You need to develop written food 
specifications for your own camp; it 
is easy to forget when you order if 
you don’t have a written reminder. 


Specifications will save you the 
cost and frustration of returning a 
product which does not meet your 
needs. 

Buy food of the quality best suited 
to the use you have in mind. This 
may mean buying, and writing spe- 
cifications for, more than one quality 
of food for the several uses to which 
you put it. 

If you want to know more about 
food purchasing and the procedures 
you need to develop to get the best 
food at the least possible cost, you 
should buy some of the books on 
food service management and _ pur- 
chasing. You could also get help from 
the several food service magazines. 
The background information that you 
get from these sources and the mar- 
keting information you can get from 
Buying Food for Your Camp and 
Camping Magazine’s annual Buying 
Guide Issue should help you do a 
better job of food buying. 


References 


Connaughton, Mary Carol, “Rec- 
ommended Forms for Camp Food 
Service Record System.” Mimeograph. 
Order from Department of Institu- 
tion Management, New York State 
College of Home Economics, Ithaca, 
N. Y. No charge. 

Crosby, Marion, and Harris, Kath- 
arine, Purchasing Food for Fifty 
People. Cornell Extension Bulletin 
803. Order from Mailing Room, De- 
partment of Extension Teaching and 
Information, New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Single copies free to New York State 
residents, 5¢ charge to others. 

Foley, Agnes C., Buying Food for 
Your Camp. Food Marketing Leaflet 
10. Order from Food Marketing 
Office, New York State College of 
Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. No charge. 


“Selected Institution Management 
References, 1960.” Mimeographed 
list of books, bulletins and visual aids 
covering such topics as menu _ plan- 
ning, food purchasing, quantity 
recipes and nutrition. Order from 
Department of Institution Manage- 
ment, New York State College of 
Home Economics, Ithaca, N. Y. No 
charge. 
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WHEN PLANNING 
YOUR 1962 
ADVERTISING 


remember 
REDBOOK MAGAZINE 








Redbook Magazine's guaranteed circulation 
3,450,000 


Use Redbook with confidence to reach financially able families with 
children. For more than forty years, directors of summer camps, 
summer schools and trips have found advertising in the Camp 
Directory brings a successful response. 


The Camp Directory appears in six issues — 
January through June 


For details and information write or telephone: 


Ethel F. Bebb 


Redbook Magazine 


230 Park Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


Murray Hill 6-4600 





r>—NEW BOOKS FROM BURGESS 





of value to campers and leaders 


Material in this bogk has been designed for campers with all degrees of experience, 
and for instructors in both basic and advanced skills of outdoor living and pioneer 
camping. Survival camping and the preparation of wild foods is included. 

by Robert O. Bale, Program Director, Elmira Neighborhood House, Elmira, N. Y., 
1961, 207 pages, spiral bound or sewed paper cover, $3.00. 


PROGRAM ACTIVITIES FOR CAMPS 


This idea file presents special phases of camp programs which supplement the instruc- 
tional area. Camp counselors will find it easy to use and adaptable for use in various 
camps and: camp situations. 

by H. Jean Berger, New York University, 1961, 150 cards in fiber wallet, $3.25. 


PHILOSOPHY OF OUTDOOR EDUCATION 


This new text is devoted entirely to the broad field of education outside the classroom. 
Democratic group living, conservative education, healthful outdoor living and leisure 
time education are stressed as concepts vitally important to the American way of life. 
by William H. Freeberg and Loren E. Taylor, Southern Illinois University, 1961, 447 
pages, cloth bound, $5.75. 


CHILDREN ARE HUMAN (Even at Camp) 


The child is considered to be the basic and most important element of a camp in this 





\\ 


book. It presents the ideas that child-centered counselors are urgently needed . . . that 
knowledge, not hunches, about current child growth and development theories is 
necessary. 


by Marie Hartwig, University of Michigan and Bettye Myers, Texas Woman’s Untver- 
sity, 1961, 99 pages, sewed paper cover, $2.25. 


order from 


BURGESS PUBLISHING COMPANY 











426 South Sixth Street © Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
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Herman Baar, Camp Wenonah, 
Program Chairman 


ACA National Convention 


Program 
Committee 
Meets 


By Herman Baar 


“WILL THE SECRETARY PLEASE 


READ THE MINUTES!” 


These “Minutes” are only a concep- 


tion of what might have been. But 
any other resemblance to actual 
hard-working committee members, 
names, places, dates and plans for 
the Convention Program is definite- 
ly real. Come to New York March 
6-10, 1962, and see for yourself! 


Program Division Chairman (Herman 


Baar): “Let’s start by reviewing 
the National Convention Calendar, 
sO we can see how the program 
fits into place so far. Monday, 
March 5, and Tuesday, March 6, 
the ACA National Board will be in 
session at the Statler-Hilton. At 4 
p.ny. Tuesday, the President of 
ACA, Stanley Michaels, and the 
members of the National Board will 
be hosts and hostesses at a tea for 
Section Presidents. At 5 p.m. Tues- 
day this group will participate in 
brief ceremonies officially opening 
the 115 Convention Exhibits. Tues- 
day evening at 8 p.m. the ACA 
Council of Delegates will officially 
convene—indications are that every 
Section will be represented. That 
brings us to Wednesday, March 7, 
when the Kindred Groups will have 
their sessions. Howard?” » 


Kindred Groups Chairman (Howard 


Gibbs, Boys Clubs of America): 
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“The response has been very excit- 
ing — at least 16 groups are plan- 
ning to meet Wednesday morning 
and afternoon to discuss camping in 
relation to their particular orienta- 
tion. These groups are chiefly the 
well-known national agencies and 
two private camp groups for resi- 
dent and day camps. We are also 
organizing sessions to meet requests 
from “non-affiliated non - profit 
camps.” Some of the _ kindred 
groups will hold luncheon meet- 
ings, while some will simply have 
a luncheon break, and _ continue 
their sessions in the afternoon.” 


Chairman: “How about attendance?” 
Gibbs: “Excellent. Everyone attend- 


ing will, of course, be registered for 
the Convention, as these meetings 
are definitely a part of the Conven- 
tion Program.” 


Chairman: “We certainly appreciate 


the cooperation of these groups. 
These meetings will end in time for 
delegates to attend the first Special 
Event on Wednesday at 5 p.m. 
That brings us to your Committee, 
Lee. Will you cover all the events, 
even though we will be moving 
ahead on our calendar and coming 
back to pick up the program?” 


Special Events Chairman (Mrs. Lee 


Weiss, Girl Scouts): “The first Spe- 
cial Event, on Wednesday, March 
7 from 5 to 6 p.m., is a meeting 
for the ACA Convention Delegates 
at the United Nations. 

Next, on Thursday, March 8, a 
real cookout at the famous Tavern- 
on-the-Green in Central Park. The 
food will be prepared out-of-doors 
— to eat at tables indoors — as 
a demonstration of quantity cook- 
ery, by executives of the Girl 
Scouts, Boy Scouts and the Salva- 
tion Army. Bus transportation is 
included in the low package price. 
This is going to be a special treat, 
and we expect many convention 
delegates will make this a “must” 
but—space is limited and reserva- 
tions are required. 

On Friday afternoon, March 9, 
small groups will go to either the 
Audubon Society Headquarters or 
the Museum of Natural History for 
special programs arranged just for 
camp people attending the Con- 
vention. The Audubon Society will 
also have several of its outstanding 
films to be shown among others in 
our movie studio at the Statler-Hil- 
ton throughout the Convention.” 


Chairman: “Since we touched on the 


program for Friday, perhaps I 
should mention now that on that 
day there will also be an ACA 


Luncheon at the Statler-Hilton, fol- 
lowed, in the afternoon, by Re- 
gional “get-togethers,” and WNa- 
tional Committee meetings. Now, 
let's move back to Wednesday 
night and find out about our open- 
ing meeting. Otto?” 


General Sessions Chairman (Otto Ro- 


sahn, Birchwoods): “Three pro- 
gram events come under the head- 
ing of “general” sessions. Our open- 
ing session on Wednesday night 
will have, we plan, a government of- 
ficial as the principal speaker. On 
Thursday night, a second general 
session with a speaker in the field 
of child development. On Satur- 
day, a program luncheon at the 
Statler-Hilton, with a speaker in 
the field of education. At this point 
our speakers have given tentative 
acceptances, and it seems wiser to 
announce their names later when 
the committments are definite.” 


Chairman: “Thank you. I know ACA 


members are looking forward to 
that announcement with interest. 
Now let’s move into the area of 
Small Sessions, and see what Bet- 
ty’s busy group has planned.” 


Small Sessions Chairman (Betty Gene 


Alley, Girl Scouts): ““We have one 
feature which we think will be 
somewhat unique — there will be 
a general “assembly” preceding 
each of four “blocs” of small ses- 
sions. The assembly speakers are 
outstanding ACA members whose 
participation in this feature of the 
Convention will be just one more 
major contribution by them in the 
field of camping. Each of these as- 
sembly speakers will follow his talk 
by continuing discussion of his top- 
ic at one of the small sessions to 
follow. At present we have listed 
48 of these small sessions, covering 
these areas: The Camper, The 
Staff, The Camp Site. Small ses- 
sions are scheduled for Thursday 
morning and afternoon, and Fri- 
day morning and evening. On Sat- 
urday morning and afternoon there 
will be repeats of the small ses- 
sions “most in demand,” plus some 
additional special interest sessions 
— for counselors, for teachers in 
camping fields, and, perhaps, for 
parents.” 


Chairman: “I know that the Sections 


have been most helpful in suggest- 
ing fine camping people to parti- 
cipate in the leadership of these 
Sessions. Now let us have a con- 
centrated look at certain topics, as 
a special program feature under 
the title of “Seminars.” Helen, 
where do we stand?” 
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Chairman, Seminars (Mrs. Helen 
Cohen, Camp Walden): “We have 
already outlined 10 seminars, which 
are to cover two, three, or even 
four sessions of an hour and a half, 
depending on the topic. One semi- 
nar is especially for “new” camp 
directors. We plan to have out- 
standing people leading these ses- 
sions. Prior registration is required 
—there will be a small fee.” 

Chairman: “These reports indicate 
that the program is shaping up to 
challenge and reward those in at- 
tendance. Serious program will be 
balanced by extra-curricular activi- 
ties and by friendly interchange of 
ideas and views with colleagues 
from all over this continent. Any- 
one concerned with camping, pro- 
fessionally or otherwise, is most 
cordially invited to attend and par- 
ticipate. A warm welcome awaits 
you!” 


Exhibitors Sign Up 
For 1962 Convention 


ACA’ers attending the 1962 Na- 
tional Convention will have the op- 
portunity to see displays and demon- 
strations of a variety of new and fa- 
miliar products at the _ exhibitors’ 
booths. Companies who had contract- 
ed space as of October 9 are: 

A’n L’s Hobbicraft; Allegro Chemi- 
cal Co.; Armour Co.; Association 
Press; Beneficial Fire & Casualty Co.; 
Bernard Food Industries, Inc.; Burry 
Biscuit Corp.; Burgess Publishing Co.; 
Camp Brokerage Co., Inc.; Camp 
Chemical Co., Inc., The Camp Shop; 
Campbell Soup Co.; Camping Maga- 
zine; Champion Knitwear Co., Inc.; 
Chuck Wagon Foods; Coca-Cola; 
Combined Book Exhibit, Inc.; and 
Ball Boy Co., Inc. 

Also, Flagstaff Foods Corp.; Giff- 
rick Dock & Development; S. Gum- 
pert Co., Inc.; Heublein, Inc.; Higham 
Neilson Whitridge & Reid, Inc.; Jay- 
fro Athletic Supply Co.; Kane Miller 
Corp.; Kellogg’s; Lorick Supply Co.; 
Magnus Craft Materials, Inc.; Louis 
Milani Foods, Inc.; Park Surgical 
Co.; Pepsi Cola; The Pillsbury Co.; 
The Program Aids Co., Inc.; the “R” 
Bed Spring Co.; Rogers Brothers Co.; 
and Rose Woven Label Co. 

Also, S&S Arts & Crafts; Sanco 
Equipment Co.; Ad. Seidel and Son, 
Inc.; John Sexton & Co.; Stephenson 
Corp.; Tri-Med Surgical Co.; Town- 
co, Inc., Laboratories; Tumble King 
International Co.; Vacuum Can Co.; 
C. J. Van Houten & Zoon; Wes-Tex 
Chemical Co.; and World-Wide Auto- 
mobile Corp. 
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Last season, over two-thirds 


of the advertisers in 


Today’s Living 


Camp Directory 


were active members of the 
American Camping Association 


Because of this well-known fact, we received 

a sheaf of inquiring camp advertisers— 

and they were able to reach the better-able-to-pay 
homes of Greater New York and the Northeast. 
Good combination! Good to remember 

that we have the homes where careful camp- 
selecting is essential to better living 

and wiser parents. 


NEW YORK 


Herald Tribune 


School & Camp Service 
230 West 41 St., New York 36 
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FOLDING TABLES 








YOUR CHOICE OF TOPS— : 
MASONITE OR BLOND-D 7__o ) ABLE AND 
OR MELAMINE PLASTIC. pao = CHAIR TRUCKS 





F FREE —1952 CATALOG AND DIRECT FACTORY PRICES 


To Churches, Schools, Lodges and all organizations. MONROE Folding Banquet Tables are 
unmatched for quality and durability. New automatic locking, 20-year guaranteed leg 
assembly. WRITE FOR YOUR 1962 MONROE CATALOG. 40 pages in full color. Shows full 
line. 94 models and sizes of folding tables. Also chairs, choral and platform risers, table 
and chair trucks, portable partitions. Our 54th year. 















American School Supply, Inc. 
“American Flag Headquarters” 


Manufacturers of 
Painted-Flocked and Embroidered Emblems 


TEE SHIRTS - SWEATSHIRTS 
PENNANTS - EMBLEMS 
HEAD KERCHIEFS 
FLAGS & BANNERS 


934 MAIN AVE. PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
GREGORY 2-3752 
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KIDS LOVE CRAFTS 


Plan your craft program for 
maximum camper fun 


and learning. Plan with 


MAGNUS CRAFT MATERIALS, INC. 


108 Franklin St., New York 13, N. Y. 
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—photo by American Museum of Natural History 


Many Camps Can Benefit from 
Multiple Use of Their Land 


By Robert W. Eisenmenger 
Acting Director of Research 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston 


ANY CAMP managers seem to 
believe that conservation is 
simply preservation. They do not per- 
mit timber cutting and tend to oppose 
anything that “disturbs” nature. More 
knowledgeable camp directors realize 
that frequently they must alter the 
landscape to develop the full poten- 
tial of their land. 

This article is a report on a de- 
tailed questionnaire survey of the 
management of more than 160,000 
acres owned by the more than 1,000 
children’s camps in New England. In 
general, the camps showed great in- 
terest in this study; 77 per cent of 
those receiving questionnaires  re- 
turned them. 

This study was limited to children’s 
camps which could conceivably carry 
out forestry and wildlife management 
practices. Camps located in cities or 
on leased public land were excluded. 

The typical camp has both open 
and ‘forested land and often marsh- 
lands and cutover forests as _ well. 
Nearly 90 per cent of the camps ad- 
join water. About 20 camps are lo- 
cated on islands. Most are located on 
the shores of lakes. 

Over the years, many camp direc- 
tors have become aware that logging 
is compatible with their camp’s op- 
erations. Timber cutting lets sunlight 
into camps and opens up the view 
of the adjoining lake or nearby moun- 
tain. It encourages new plants to take 
hold in intensively used areas around 
tents, cabins and trails, thereby help- 
ing to control erosion. Also, camps 
can profit from selling timber and at 
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the same time develop forestry edu- 
cation projects. 

The results of the survey show, 
however, that only 28 per cent of the 
camps have permitted or are willing 
to permit timber cutting. The prin- 
cipal fear of those who do not permit 
logging is that the appearance of their 
camps will be destroyed by overcut- 
ting and by logging debris or “slash.” 


Foresters Help 


Most camps which permit cutting 
get free help from a government for- 
ester—usually a state service forester, 
but sometimes an Extension Service 
or Soil Conservation Service man. 
These foresters mark trees, give the 
camp a detailed report on volume 
marked by species and size classes, 
and furnish a list of prospective buy- 
ers and a suggested timber contract. 
A substantial minority of the large 
camps hire private consulting foresters 
not only to give them advice but also 
to mark their trees for cutting, ar- 
range for selling the timber, and pro- 
vide detailed supervision of the tim- 
ber sale contract. 

One novel way of solving the 
“slash” disposal problem is that dem- 
onstrated at the experimental camp 
operated by Springfield College at 
Springfield, Mass. Here the smaller 
pieces of logging debris are sliced up 
in a portable “chipper” and the chips 
are strewn On camp trails to stop ero- 
sion. The larger limbs and tops are 
used for firewood. 

The questionnaire replies show that 
many camp directors consider nature 
education, posting the land against 
hunters, and protecting wild flowers 
from campers as “wildlife manage- 


ment.” But wildlife management as 
used in this survey is defined as the 
conscious control of cover and food 
sources so that desirable species are 
encouraged and undesirable types are 
controlled. The final results show that 
only 29 per cent of the camp owners 
make any conscious attempt to pro- 
vide this type of management. 

One reason for this appears to be 
the scarcity of government technicians 
who can advise camp managers. 
About 50 of the responding camps 
requested more information § about 
wildlife management. 

Surprisingly enough, one of the 
surest methods of increasing wildlife 
on forested land is to permit logging. 
A dense forest can be a “biological 
desert,” a densely shaded forest floor 
providing relatively little food and 
cover for the larger mammals and 
birds. Only after an “understory” of 
bushes and other food plants is es- 
tablished can many forms of wildlife 
thrive. 

Many camps claim that they en- 
courage wildlife by planting trees. 
Young trees and the surrounding high 
grass, weeds and bushes provide an 
excellent environment for rodents and 
many species of birds. But as_ the 
trees grow, they shade out much of 
the lower growth. Timber cutting at 
regular intervals can do much to 
maintain the wildlife population. 

Almost 40 per cent of the camps 
owning iand permit the general pub- 
lic to hunt on their property, except 
during camping seasons. But com- 
ments on questionnaires indicated that 
many camps would like to post their 
lands against hunting but are afraid 
of possible public relations problems. 

Almost without exception _ the 
camps do not sell hunting rights and 
consider this an impossibility. 


Natural Resources 


About 90 per cent of the camps 
are situated on or around a_ lake, 
stream, pond or salt water. But very 
few attempt to “manage” these na- 
tural resources. Almost half the 
camps adjoin public lakes or ponds 
where the state fish and game depart- 
ment is responsible for stocking the 
waters and removing trash fish. In the 
case of a few artificial ponds, the Soil 
Conservation Service provides techni- 
cal assistance for fishery management. 

However, a camp can make small 
modifications in the shoreline of a 
lake or pond to provide food plants 
and a haven for a small number of 
muskrat families and other wildlife. 

Almost all authorities agree that 
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nature education should not be a plea 
for keeping things “natural” with as 
little tree cutting and hunting as pos- 
sible. Admittedly, many camps should 
preserve “natural” areas of different 
types. Examples are a sample boz, a 
hemlock ravine, an abandoned field 
clothed with birch and pine, or an 
old-growth stand of beech and sugar 
maple. Such areas have a_ unique 
beauty, and they can serve as a basis 
for comparison with areas manag2d 
for forestry, wildlife and recreation. 

But protecting the whole camp 
from timber cutting has made many 
camps dank, gloomy places with erod- 
ing trails and camping areas. These 
worn out camps testify to the inade- 
quacy of the “don’t touch” philosophy 
which has prevented campers and 
staff alike from learning to come to 
grips with natural resource manage- 
ment. 


Make Full Use 


Alert camp leaders now emphasize 
multi-purpose management of camp 
lands. They are teaching campers con- 
servation and at the same time are 
making full use of their camp’s na- 
tural resources. 

—Adapted from an article, “Multi- 
purpose Management of Camp 
Lands,” in the New England Busi- 
ness Review, published monthly by 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. 


No, let’s keep camp 





The best time to talk 
to parents about camps 


is when they are thinking 
of their children 


In Parents’ Magazine, your message gets through to the families you 
want to reach, at the most favorable time, and against a background 
of parent-reader confidence unique among major magazines. 


Parents’ Magazine is devoted exclusively to the interests of families 
with children, and is read faithfully by the parents of 
over 414 million growing youngsters. 





















land inviolate 


as a natural preserve . . . by Julian Salomon 


Camping Magazine recéived the 
following letter from Julian Salomon, 
Director, Planning and Construction 
Section, Camping Division, Girl 
Scouts of the U. S. A., written after 
he had read the original article on 
“Multipurpose Management of Camp 
Lands.” 


An article in the Business Review 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Bos- 
ton made a strong plea to private and 
Organization camps to permit lumber- 
ing and hunting on their sites, as a 
means of increasing revenue. The 
article is based on the premise that 
natural resources are “locked up,” 
unless they are exploited for imme- 
diate gain. It charged some camp di- 
rectors with being interested in “pres- 
ervation only.” 

The fallacy of this point of view is 
that the areas were acquired and are 
being preserved for an entirely differ- 
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ent purpose. Like our national parks, 
their greatest values are inspirational 
and spiritual. But beauty has a cash 
value, too. This the article admits and 
then promptly overlooks. The article 
mentions that parents spend $80,000,- 
000 to send 30,000 children to camps 
in New England. That’s a pretty good 
return on 160,000 acres, particularly 
when most of the land could not be 
utilized for other purposes. Do -we 
have to try to squeeze a few more 
dollars from this acreage by “harvest- 
ting” the so-called mature timber? 
Wouldn’t this be killing the goose 
that laid the Golden Egg? 


The writer ignores the fact that 
there are two concepts of land man- 
agement. The forestry concept holds 
that land should be managed for the 
orderly production and- consumption 
of trees as a renewable crop. The 
park concept is that some land should 
be held inviolate as a natural spec- 


For rates and details, write or phone 

| Josephine E. Chrenko, Director, 

: ' School and Camp Dept., PARENTS’ 
“ | MAGAZINE, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. (MUrray Hill 5-4400) 


il For the 28th consecutive year, more camp 
|| advertisers use PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
| than any other national magazine! 


tacle for aesthetic, educational and 
recreational purposes. 

The one concept looks upon our 
forest lands as a valuable crop to be 
perpetuated by scientific management 
and consumed as a benefit to the na- 
tion’s economy. The other looks upon 
forests as a resource of cultural value 
to the nation, in that its preservation 
and management ministers to the mind 
and spirit and provides recreation in 
the highest sense of the term. Both 
have as their end the satisfaction of 
human wants. But the techniques and 
principles of management are differ- 
ent. They cannot be combined. 


I believe camps should be kept in 
the park category. Once you start 
using camp stumpage as_ currency, 
you are lost. You cannot have your 
bread and eat it too. Let us remember 
the basic purpose for which camp 
sites are acquired and limit our tree 
cutting to trees that are dangerous to 
campers or to those that might be a 
fire hazard. 

As for hunting, there are thousands 
of acres on which it may take place. 
Let us also keep our camps as wild- 
life sanctuaries. 
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ACA NEWS OF THE MONTH 


Two Assistant Directors, Business 


Manager Join National Staff 


Hugh Ransom, executive director 
of American Camping Association, 1s 
proud to introduce three new staff 
members of the Association. Already 
at Bradford Woods, contributing of 
their talents to various phases of 
ACA’s service to members, are: 


May Belle Carter, an assistant di- | 


rector, whose major functions will be 
in the areas of leadership, program 
services, and studies and _ research. 
She will also work with the College 
Instructors, School Camping, Interna- 
tional, Intercultural and Religious Au- 
spices Committees. 

Miss Carter comes to the ACA staff 
from Omaha, Nebr., where she was 
executive director of the Omaha 
Council of Camp Fire Girls. Her past 
experience includes supervision of 
both professional and clerical staff. As 
executive director, she worked with a 
board of directors and nine Council 
committees. She also supervised the 
day and resident camping programs, 
including selection of staff and pur- 
chasing. 

Previously Miss Carter served as a 
camp unit director in Fort Worth, 
Tex., camp director in Scottsbluff, 


Nebr., and on the National Camp Fire 
Field Staff visiting camps in six mid- 
western states. 

Miss Carter has been a member 
of ACA for over 12 years, and has 
been an ACA District Chairman, 
Section vice-president, and at the time 
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Left to right: Richard V. Molby, May Belle Carter, J. Gordon Baker. 


of her ACA staff appointment was 
standards committee chairman for 
Nebraska Section. She is also a Cer- 
tified Standards Visitor Instructor and 
a Certified ACA Campcraft Instruc- 
tor. 

A graduate of Iowa State Univer- 
sity, Miss Carter has been a member 
of Psi Chi, national psychology hon- 
orary society, the women’s division of 
the Omaha Chamber of Commerce, 
the Nebraska Welfare Association, 
and is a member of Altrusa Interna- 
tional. Her hobbies include outdoor 
activities, cooking and sewing. 

Richard V. Molby, Jr., an assistant 
director replacing Gerard A. Harri- 
son, whose major responsibilities will 
be in the areas of membership, publi- 
cations, private camping, field service, 
and conventions. He will also work 
with the committees on conservation 
and insurance. 

Mr. Molby brings to the profes- 
sional staff of ACA both administra- 
tive and camping experience. His pre- 
vious employment was with the Great- 
er St. Paul Community Chest as sec- 
retary of the leisure time activities 
council. He also had several years in 
an executive capacity with the Boy 
Scouts of America, serving as assist- 
ant director of camping for the De- 
troit Council and director of the 
Charles Howell Scout Reservation. In 
1957 he became the director of camp- 
ing and the camp director of the 









Tomahawk Scout Reservation at St. 
Paul. 

Mr. Molby has served as president 
of ACA’s Minnesota Section, chair- 
man of physical arrangements for the 


ACA 1958 National Convention in 
St. Paul, and member of the registra- 
tion committee for the 1956 conven- 
tion in Detroit. He served on the 
Minnesota standards committee and 
was a Camp Standards Visitor in 
1960-61. He was also an instructor 
at the Day and Resident Camp Sem- 
inars and organized the Duluth Dis- 
trict of the Minnesota Section. 

Mr. Molby graduated from _ the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1938. 
He was married to Peggy Camblin in 
January, 1940, and their three chil- 
dren are Richard V., III, 19, Virginia 
A., 15, and Peter K., 9. Mr. Molby’s 
hobbies are aquatics and herpetology. 

J. Gordon Baker, office and busi- 
ness manager, whose functions in- 
clude the purchasing and maintenance 
of supplies and equipment, mailing, 
handling of publications supplies and 
orders, inventories, and supervision of 
general office procedures. 

Mr. Baker comes from Indianapolis 
where he was employed by the J. P. 
Michael Company. Previously he was 
a grain merchandiser and a branch 
manager of the Buckeye Grain Com- 
pany in Lindsey, Ohio. His experi- 
ence consists basically of office man- 
agement, including buying, selling and 
financial procedures. He also had ex- 
perience in military office work. 

Mr. Baker, a graduate of Earlham 
College, married Ann R. Winslow in 
June, 1949. He and his wife enjoy 
camping and believe in it as a rec- 
reational activity. 


Rates Announced 
For ACA Convention 


Announcement of the rates of the 
1962 National Convention is being 
made at this date to enable camping 
leaders to fit them into 1962 budget 
planning. 

Rates for the entire convention are 
as follows: For ACA members — 
$18.50 in advance; $22.50 at con- 
vention. For non-members — $22.50 
in advance; $26.50 at convention. 
These rates include the cook-out in 
Central Park, transportation to and 
from cook-out and two luncheons at 
hotel. Daily rates are also available. 

Rooms at the Statler Hilton Hotel 
are on a single price basis. Single 
room, $11.50; double rooms, $15.00 
and $19.00 (twin beds. ) 
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News of Sections 


Region Il 

New York Section’s first meeting 
was a membership outing, on Sept. 
30, an outdoor get-together for mem- 
bers and their families at beautiful 
Salvation Army Star Lake Camp. 
Planned were soft ball games and 
swimming in the morning, picnic 
lunch, and a council ring with a speak- 
er and singing in the afternoon. 


New Jersey Section’s new president 
is Marjorie Hicks, managing editor 
of Camping Magazine. Former presi- 
dent Ed Sandow resigned early this 
summer because a job change moved 
him out of the Section. 


Region Il 

Michigan Section has scheduled the 
following dates and places for mem- 
bership meetings in 1961-62: Oct. 28, 
Camp Holiday, Girls Friendly So- 
ciety; Dec. 2, Western Michigan Uni- 
versity, Kalamazoo; Feb. 1962, Ex- 
hibitors’ Day in Detroit; Apr., Coun- 
selors Spring Training Weekend at 
Camp Ohiyesa. 


Region V 

Iowa Section’s future meetings in- 
clude: Nov. 18, an all-day meeting at 
Camp Wesley Woods, Indianola, 
Iowa; Jan. 26, 1962, Des Moines 
Camp meeting and Western District 
meeting at the Hawley Welfare Build- 
ing; Feb. 10, Iowa Section annual 
meeting; Mar. 23, Des Moines Camp 
and Western District meeting; Apr. 
27-29, Spring Workshop. 


Wisconsin Section officers are: 
president, Lou Rosenblum; vice-presi- 
dent, Maj. Ray G. Cameron; vice- 
president, Mary Julia Denton; execu- 
tive secretary-treasurer, Verna Rosen- 
thal. Board members are: Rev. 
George Bersch, John Broomell, Mrs. 
Frank DeSio, Mrs. Wendall Schrader, 
Wendall Schrader, Lloyd Shafer, H. 
M. Woldenberg, and Mary Julia Den- 
ton. 


Region VII 

Region VII officers are: chairman, 
James A. Flanders; vice-chairman and 
conference adviser, R. Alice Drought; 
secretary, Ann Morton; treasurer, 
Ford Carr; nominating chairman, Wil- 
liam Goodall. 


New officers of Coronado Section 
include: president-elect, Duane Ruf- 
fin; first vice-president, Allan D. Hil- 
ton; second vice-president, Mrs. Clin- 
ton D. Smith. 
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ACA Income, Expenses, and Budget 


For 1960-1961 Listed 


The Financial Statement of the American Camping Association, as 
rendered at the end of the fiscal year, June 30, 1961. 














Income 

Last Year 

7/1/59 to 

6/30/60 

Membership ........... ONTOS 
Re eR eee ON 9,697.58 
Magazine Subscriptions ............... 969.44 
Ee Re ere TR Peet ees ene Oy 905.92 
Conference and Convention ....... 1,511.56 
Convention Income Reserve ......... -()- 
I 36.78 
I NN ics cscs rprenevensectetons 270.86 
I a 2 tia 77.40 
Total Income (oo ccess sss... $86,607.86 

Expenses 

ES ER enn nr OEE Le $46,290.63 
ad oa 1,082.19 
Employment Security Tax 403.36 
Camping Magazine 11,081.75 
Retirement Insurance 956.42 
eas hc dey 2,720.34 
Board Travel & Expense ........... 8,502.21 
Committees (General) 233.55 
Standards Committee ................... 1,998.48 
Leadership Committee ..... a 477.79 
Private Camp Committee ............ 72.42 
Public Relations Committee 214.28 
Field Services Committee ..... 449.26 
Membership Promotion 2,212.020 
CR CI i in cetedscecsicseanes 2,468.44 
Postage & Freight .......................... 2,673.65 
RACER ESR Ne ase pT eae 890.93 
Telephone & Telegraph .............. 515.12 
Repairs & Maintenance ............... 551.24 
RE LAN OEE NCR ERATE 2, ES 816.52 
Dues and Fees ................ 563.00 
Miscellaneous ..................... 186.06 
meee TOO: .......6...5.....053: 83.24 
Workshop (October, 1960) n -()- 
Total Expenses ... $85,443.08 


Net Worth Accumulation May 3!, 1961 ... 


Income, June 196] 


NN, FD SIG oi seciscsecitincccccteliecinens 


Net Worth Accumulation June 30, 196 














This Year Budget 
7/1/60 to 7/1/60 to 
6/30/61 6/30/61 
$76,908.80 $75,000.00 
13,373.69 3,000.00 
884.20 1,000.00 
1,067.93 500.00 
6,787.78 -0- 
-0- 7,950.00 
. 3 i. 
35.00 500.00 
76.75 -0- 
$99.134.15 $87,950.00 
$45,785.13 $49,500.00 
1,074.40 1,150.00 
132.83 250.00 
10,690.00 11,200.00 
902.37 1,000.00 
3,111.15 3,500.00 
7,248.48 6,500.00 
329.03 500.00 
2,658.33 3,250.00 
693.35 750.00 
151.94 200.00 
320.04 200.00 
41.02 250.00 
2,294.09 1,800.00 
2,334.88 1,800.00 
1,984.83 2,300.00 
873.46 800.00 
621.40 600.00 
685.91 600.00 
843.20 700.00 
690.95 500.00 
366.88 100.00 
116.59 -0- 
594.94 500.00 
$84,545.20 $87,950.00 
$54,520.99 
So ty 10,293.34 
$64,814.33 
6,656.31 


$58,158.02 
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EQUIPMENT - SERVICES - SUPPLIES 


Genuine Idaho Russet potatoes are 
used by Rogers Brothers Company in 
the preparation of their potato flakes, 
potato chiplets, potato shreds and po- 
tato slices. Refrigeration unnecessary; 
all products ready for immediate use 
from the kitchen shelf. For informa- 
tion on the many uses of these prod- 
ucts, circle 111 on coupon. 


The Model 514 Boy’s Carbine, 
brought out by Remington Arms 
Company, may be used as a first gun 
for teaching youngsters the funda- 
mentals of shooting. Single shot and 
bolt action, the gun is designed to 
handle short, long and long rifle car- 





tridges. Barrel is 21 inches long; 
stock 12% inches. For complete in- 
formation, circle 112 on coupon. 


The Univex M30 heavy duty mix- 
er, manufactured by Universal In- 
dustries, Inc., is an all-purpose ma- 
chine designed to hold a 12-quart or 
22-quart bowl as well as the standard 
30-quart bowl. This model features 
variable speeds, a speed dial selector 
for determining the proper RPM’s 
and an automatic timing and control 
switch. For specifications, circle 113 
on coupon. 


There’s no need to guess about the 
chlorine residual or pH levels of your 
pool. The Hellige Twin-Kit manufac- 
tured by Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., 
contains simple to use testing equip- 
ment for precise control. In addition, 
Wallace & Tiernan can supply your 
needs for metering pumps complete 
with tanks and accessories for com- 
plete chemical feeding systems. For 
descriptive brochures, circle 114 on 
coupon. 


Acme Wholesalers, Inc. will send 
on request their brochure describing 
camp cots, beds and mattresses. They 
are featuring the new Sentinel #K-1 
Polyether cot mattress constructed 
with waterproof covering and double 
reinforced seams stitched with vinyl 
tape. For descriptive literature, circle 
115 on coupon. 
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If you have laundry problems, send 
for the literature prepared by Uni- 
Mac Company describing their com- 
plete line of laundry equipment de- 
signed for camp installations. Circle 
116 on coupon. 


The Atlas Lumber Company of De- 
troit has designed a completely pre- 
fabricated cottage for camp use. The 
cottage is delivered to its destination 
in eight by eight wall sections with 
aluminum sliding doors and windows 
already fitted into the section. The 
basic size of 24 by 24 feet is ex- 


- pandable in four or eight feet sec- 


tions. All sections are plainly marked 
and easy to follow directions included 
for do-it-yourself construction. De- 
livery within 100 miles of the plant is 
free. For detailed information and 
ideas for using these cottages in a 
camp setting, circle 117 on coupon. 


Schwartz Brothers, Inc. will send 
you without charge their booklet illus- 
trating proper fire-fighting methods 
for fires originating from faulty elec- 
trical equipment, gasoline, oil, grease, 
or wood, cloth, paper and similar ma- 
terials. The booklet also describes 
their automatic fire alarm systems 
and portable fire fighting equipment. 
Circle 118 on coupon. 


Using the newly-developed freeze- 
dry process, Armour and Company 
has introduced to the camp market 
the Star Lite line of foods. The freeze- 
dry process removes virtually all of 
the moisture with the result that the 
foods weigh only one-third to one- 
eighth of their original weights and 
need no refrigeration or preservatives. 
The current line of freeze-dry prod- 
ucts includes open hearth stew (with 
beef), rice and chicken dinner, 
chicken stew, beef steaks, boneless 
pork chops, cooked scrambled eggs 
and ham patty mix. Rehydrated foods 
are quickly prepared and are report- 
ed to retain the taste and texture of 
fresh foods. Additional products be- 
ing planned will be ready for dis- 
tribution in the near future, the com- 
pany reports. For information, cir- 
cle 119 on coupon. 


For information on mechanical 
aids to help teach tennis techniques, 


write for the brochures prepared by 
Ball-Boy Company, Inc. These con- 
tain descriptions of their new Re- 
Bound Net and automatic tennis ball 
hitting machine. Circle 1110 on cou- 
pon. 


Glass and dishwashing machines 
manufactured by G. S. Blakeslee and 
Company are available in models to 
suit the needs of individual camps. 
For example, the smallest unit, de- 
signed for an operation serving up to 
50 persons per meal can be built into 
any 24 inch wide table. Send for 
brochure illustrating models for every 
size camp dishwashing need. Circle 
1111 on coupon. 


Fulton Cotton Mills Jumbo wall 
tents, constructed of 9.93 oz. khaki 
or green single filling duck Fultex 
treated, are available in four popular 





sizes ranging from eight by ten feet 
to ten by fourteen feet. Seams are 
double stitched and all points of 
strain reinforced. Tents, packaged in- 
dividually with poles, ropes, and 
stakes, are ready to erect. For de- 
scriptive catalog, circle 1112 on cou- 


pon. 


To meet the growing needs of small 
to medium-sized institutions for hot 
water in large amounts, the A. O. 
Smith Corporation has built the Bur- 
kay B-197 and B-250 automatic stor- 
age tank-type gas water heaters. Both 
models are equipped with newly-de- 
signed burners, fully automatic con- 
trols with 100% safety shutoff and 
Permaglas glass-lined 100 gallon tank. 
Some of the special features are the 
vermin-proof insulation and the alu- 
minized steel peripheral flue liner 
which resists corrosion by flue gasses 
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and prevents heat build-up. Both 
models are completely factory assem- 
bled and shipped as a package unit. 
For information, circle 1113 on cou- 
pon. 


From its ten strategically located 
distribution centers, John Sexton & 
Company distributes more than 2,000 
separate items to institutional cus- 
tomers throughout the United States. 
A major share of the research and 
product development programs con- 
ducted by Sexton is devoted to the 
creation of new convenience foods. 
Typical labor-saving foods added dur- 
ing the past year have been “heat 
and serve” tuna a la king, portion- 
pack preserves, and orange juice con- 
centrate. For further information, cir- 
cle 1114 on coupon. 


The Hydraulic Water Ram pro- 
duced by Hydraulic Manufacturing 
Company is a plumbing maintenance 
tool using split-second hydrostatic im- 
pact to clear clogged drains and pipes 
in either sewer or septic tank instal- 
lations. It is reported simple to op- 
erate. Equipped with a self-contained 
compressor, no other source of com- 
pressed air is needed, thus adding to 
its convenience and portability. For 
illustrated brochure describing many 
applications, circle 1115 on coupon. 


The Thermogrator, manufactured 
by Metal Shapes Division of Schwan- 
ger Brothers and Company, Inc., will 
consume up to 25 bushels of garbage 
and refuse per day. It will burn any- 
thing combustible and reduce it to 
ash. For complete specifications, cir- 
cle 1116 on coupon. 


In addition to their line of tram- 
polines, the Gym Master Company 
has announced a new line of gym- 
nastic equipment including high bars, 
parallel bars and side horse. All are 
reported to be newly designed and 
to be completely portable. In addi- 


fications for Olympic, NCAA and 
AAU competition. For descriptive 
literature, circle 1117 on coupon. 


Whether you are planning a new 
archery program for your camp or 
already have one, you will want the 
instructions for building the backstop 
and stand combination offered by 
Saunders Archery Target Company. 
For your copy, circle 1118 on coupon. 


Hio-Dine is the trade name for a 
new chemical water treatment based 
on the element iodine, used to keep 
pool water pure 24 hours a day. It 
is reported to be antimicrobial, non- 
toxic, non-irritating and to control 
algae growth. For complete informa- 
tion on the properties of Hio-Dine 
and instructions on its application, 
circle 1119 on coupon. 


The National Target Company will 
send their new catalog on request. It 
lists all the official N.R.A. targets 
and illustrates most of them. In addi- 
tion, you will find a brief explana- 
tion of the N.R.A. seal. Circle 1120 
on coupon. 


Blue Water Seafood’s Custom-Cut 
Fillets offer the eye-appeal of a na- 
tural fillet shape combined with por- 
tion control and convenience. They 
are available in 5% ounce and 4 
ounce sizes in premium sole, haddock 
or cod. For information, circle 1121 
on coupon. 


The complete line of Pic-A-Rack 
and Rack-Rite dish-handling equip- 
ment is shown in color in the new 
catalog just issued by Seco Company. 
Racks in sizes for all types and sizes 
of dishes are included. For copy of 
this catalog, circle 1122 on coupon. 


Safeway ‘Sanitation has developed a 
toilet reported to aid the sewage dis- 
posal problem in rural areas. To 
flush it uses only one quart of water. 


larger odor sealing trap area and a 
silent flush valve to which the water 
line is directly connected. To receive 
illustrated brochure, circle 1123 on 
coupon. 


American Laundry Machinery In- 
dustries has announced the new Hy- 
drex Automatic Washer-Extractor. 
The new machine, available in two 
sizes, a 40 and a 50-pound dry weight 
capacity, are completely automatic. 








The Hydrex washes, rinses, and ex- 
tracts water, leaving laundry ready 
for drying or ‘roning. Occupying a 
wall space 45 inches wide by 42 
inches deep, it is designed to be set 
with either side flush against the wall 
or beside another machine. For com- 
plete information, circle 1124 on 
coupon. 


Gumpert’s Trip-Lite squad packs 
are planned to add convenience to 
overnight hikes and single day trips. 
These lightweight, water-proof pack- 
ets of popular camp foods are adapt- 
able to the rugged needs of fall and 
winter camping groups. For brochure 
describing Trip-Lites, circle 1125 on 
coupon. 


A new idea, the Indoor Skeet 
Game, developed by Daisy Manufac- 
turing Company, may be used as a 
training outfit for instinct shooting. 
It is designed so one shooter may 


tion, this equipment meets all speci- In addition, it is equipped with a operate. Circle 1126, on coupon. 
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Print name and address clearly. 
Void after Dec. 30. 


Circle numbers for information 
on products mentioned 


READERS 11 1110 1119 
1117 1120 
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NOW IS THE TIME 





for Camp Promotion 


® promotion give-aways 
® reunion invitations 
® camp birthday cards 


® placements, cups and 
napkins in camp motif 






Write for Catalog 


CAMP SPECIALTIES 


P. O. Box 155-1 
Haddon Heights, N. J. 


y/ 
7 


















BUNK BEDS 
COTS - MATTRESSES 


SENSATIONAL NEW 
BUNK & COT — 15 YR. GUARANTEE 








FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
& PHOTOS WRITE 


ACME WHOLESALERS, INC. | 


5700 Federal Detroit 9, Mich. 


CAMPERS NEED 


America’s favorite 
lip balm 













For special | 

prices to camps 
write 

Chap Stick Co., Lynchburg. Va. 








A treasury of camping ideas, 
information and experience 


LIGHT FROM A 
THOUSAND CAMPFIRES 


384 pages of enduring camping litera- 
ture distilled from 34 years of Camping 
Magazine. 


$4.95 
Order from 


AMERICAN CAMPING ASSN. 
MARTINSVILLE, INDIANA 
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CLASSIFIED RATES 


Positions Wanted and Help Wanted 25¢ 
per word. Minimum—$5.00 

All Other Classifications 35¢ per word. 
Minimum—$7.00 

Box Service, if desired, $1.50 per in- 
sertion. 

Bold Face, if desired, $1.00 per line ad- 
ditional. 











Help Wanted 


CAMP KINNI KINNIC 
for girls, in Vermont, has openings for 
canoeing, sailing, swimming, campcraft, 
water skiing, athletics, tennis, golf, arch- 
ery, arts and crafts, painting, dramatics 
and music (piano). Salary $300.00 to 
$500.00 depending upon age and experi- 
ence. Give complete background in first 
letter. Write HERBERT BRILL, 50 Broad- 
way. New York 4, N. Y. klabsdef 


COUNSELORS. Sailing, tennis, athletics, 
pioneering. Small coed camp. Boothbay, 
Maine. Lester 1 ue 251-18 6lst Ave., 
Little Neck 62, N. Y. klabe 


COUNSELOR POSITIONS OPEN at estab- 
lished boys’ New England camp. Sailing, 
boxing, wrestling, tennis, dramatics, gen- 
eral counselors. Only college sophomores 
or older should apply. Also experienced 
riding instructor and experienced dietician. 
Write Box 176. klabc 


COUNSELORS, HEADS, SPECIALISTS, 
WSI. Nurses, couples. Brother-sister. Pri- 
vate, Maine. Write Mr. Weene, 33 Blake, 
Newton, Mass. kl 


COUNSELORS: Northern Wisconsin girls’ 
camp. Counselors engaged for ability to 
live happily with campers as cabin coun- 
selors. Following program skills important 
but secondary: Arts and crafts, dance, 
riding, riflery, campcraft, swimming, ca- 
noeing, sailing, dramatics, land _ sports, 
tennis, tripping. 20 years or older, one 
year college. Contact Miss Rosalie Giff- 
horn, 313 South 54, Lincoln 10, Nebraska. 

klabc 


GIRLS’ CAMP — ADIRONDACKS 
COUNSELORS, female, waterfront, canoe, 
pioneer, crafts, nature and all land sports. 
Salaries $300 - $500. Experience essential. 
CAMP GREYLOCK, 451 West End Ave., 
New York City. k 


DIRECTOR for established Jewish educa- 
tional organization coed camp. Located 
Dutchess County, New York. 250 campers. 
Excellent opportunity. Lifetime affiliation. 
Write Box 178. k 


HEAD COUNSELORS 
Brother-sister camps, Massachusetts Berk- 
shires. Men or women: ARC instructors 
for swimming and small craft, water ski- 
ing, coaches for athletics, naturalists, pio- 
neering, ceramics, tennis, archery, riflery. 
Registered nurse. Write Alfred R. Jayson, 
Box 876, Greenwich, Conn. k 


A PLACE IN THE SUN 
On-the-job training is one of the bene- 
fits which the Girl Scouts will offer 
hundreds of women at camps throughout 
the country during: the coming summer. 
Whether actively engaged in professions 
or business, or preparing for careers, or 
retired, women from every field of en- 
deavor will find the experience of living 
and working with girls of varying back- 
grounds a rewarding one. Call or write 
your nearest Girl Scout office. For open- 
ings in other areas write to Miss Fanchon 
Hamilton, Dept. C, Girl Scouts of the 
U. S. A., 830 Third Ave., New York 22, 
a. ate me a k 
CABIN COUNSELORS, SPECIALISTS, dieti- 
tian, second cook, wanted for private 
Jewish coed camp in Laurentians. Apply 
with references. Pembina Camp, 4792 Vic- 
toria Ave., Montreal 6, Canada k 







































CLASSIFIED SERVICHEPAF 





Help Wanted 


RAQUETTE LAKE GIRLS CAMP 
ADIRONDACKS 
Positions for upper class students and 
faculty in tennis, golf, archery, waterfront, 
(WSI), skiing, sailing and tripping. In- 
teresting program and salaries. Brother 
camp across the lake. Write Lee Krinsky, 
966 East 23rd St., Brooklyn 10, N. Y. k 


DIRECTOR for summers. Well established 
Western mountain girls’ camp. Woman 
over 40, married preferred, college gradu- 
ate, educational experience desired, ex- 
perience with children and teen-agers. 
Prefer Missourian. Write Box 180. k 











Positions Wanted 


HEAD COUNSELOR, PROGRAM DIREC- 
TOR. 10 years’ experience head counselor, 
division leader in private and organiza- 
tion camps. 25 years old, graduate student 
in social work. Experienced in boys’, 
brother-sister and coed settings. Seeks 
position with future in Jewish camp. 
Write Box 177. k 
CAMP DIRECTOR, woman, top experience, 
professional background, dedicated to good 
camping, seeks position with investment 
opportunity. Write Box 179. k 


CAMP DIRECTOR, excellent qualifications, 
experienced, good following. Seeks associa- 
tion in brother-sister or coed camp. New 
York or New England area. ($700 plus tui- 
tion.) Write Box 181. k 


Partnership Wanted 


CAMP PARTNERSHIP wanted. Do you 
have a high quality, top level, top fee 
camp in the northeast? I have about 200 
camper following and a little money. 
Write fully Box 174. k 


Camps for Sale 


1,200 CAMPS & SITES — $15,000 & UP 
One of the largest and most reputable 
school and camp realtors in the United 
States. Established 35 years. Exclusively 
selling camps, day and boarding schools. 
Appraisals for all purposes. Write for list 
of attractive offerings, specify locations 
preferred, to Mr. M. Otto Berg. 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
551 5th Avenue, N. Y. C. 17, MU 2-8840 


PROMINENT CAMP 50th SEASON. Capa- 
city 100 boys, large acreage, 40 buildings, 
excellent facilities. Moderately priced, rea- 
sonable terms. Southeastern section. Write 
Box 172. k 
BOYS’ CAMP on beautiful lake in north- 
ern Wisconsin. 676 foot lake frontage. 17 
wooded acres, 5 buildings. Accommodates 
28. Room for expansion. $18,500. Write Bill 
Gedonius, 5016 So. Campbell, Chicago = 
































ACTIVE FILES of New England camp 
properties at realistic prices. Appraisals. 
New England Camp Realty Association, 
Inc., 339 Auburn St., Auburndale 66, 
Mass. Tel.: BlIgelow 4-5164 and LAsell 7- 
1890. k 
CHILDREN’S CAMP. 312 acre private lake, 
110 acres, 70 miles north of New York 
along Taconic. Schreyer, nein 
eS # 








SOUTHERN MOUNTAIN AREA. Fully 
equipped for 95 campers (girls), including 
vehicles and horses. Full enrollment plus 
post-camp reservations every year. Price 
$110,000. Owner retiring. Write Box 171. kK 








Address replies to classified 
ads as follows: Box No............... 
Camping Magazine, 1114 South 
Avenue, Plainfield, New Jersey. 
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Camps for Sale 


CHILDREN’S CAMP. Adirondacks. Suitable 
private, institutional, children or adult. 
Adequate acreage. 14 mile lake front on 
beautiful 5 mile lake. Accommodates 200--. 
35 buildings. Fully equipped. Sailboats, 
speed boats, (water skiing), canoes, tennis 
courts, basketball courts, handball courts, 
athletic field. Outstanding sandy beach, 
modern large dining rooms and kitchen. 
Large resort towns nearby. Excellent 
transportation. Tuition $725+-. Owner-dir- 
ector retiring, will cooperate. $225,000. 
Minimum $65,000 cash required. Inquiry, 
inspection invited. Write Box 182. k 








Camps for Sale or Lease 


PERFECT CAMPSITE — 600’ waterfront, 
with all facilities on Harvey’s Lake, West 
Barnet, Vermont. Excellent beach and all 
buildings in excellent condition. Accom- 
modates 100 campers and expands to 150. 
Now operating as resort. Long lease or 
sell outright. Will help finance right party. 
Look it over, make me an offer. Frank 
Granger, West Barnet, Vermont. F 


Camps for Rent 


CAMP FOR BOYS in northeast Georgia 
Blue Ridge Mountains on lovely lake. 
Capacity for 80, room for expansion. Ex- 
cellent condition, well equipped, unques- 
tioned reputation. Established in 1924. 
Owners desire retirement. Write Box 173. 

kl 














SMALL CAMP in Blue Ridge Mountains, 
close to Atlanta. Accommodates 75. Sizable 
swimming pool. Equipped and in good 
repair. Rent reasonable, with or without 
option to buy. Write Box 175. K 


Camps Wanted to Sell 


CAMP SALES SPECIALIST 
If your camp is in Mich., Wisc., Minn., 
or Ill. and you have considered selling, 
please call COLLECT or write. I will make 
an appointment to see you, make a realis- 
tic evaluation of your camp, and discuss 
with you the possible sale in strict con- 
fidence. Call collect TY. 7-0333 or write 
A. J. Ditzik, Tyler Realty & Investment 
Co., 4760 Grand River, Detroit 8, Mich. tf 
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READER CONFIDENCE 
PRODUCES ENROLLMENTS 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING's directory of RECOMMENDED Camps and Summer 
Schools has more than doubled in the last three years as an increasing number of 
camps give Good Housekeeping first place in enrollments traceable to advertising. 
Over 12,350,000 readers, familiar with Good Housekeeping's unique editorial and 
advertising policies, know they can have confidence in a camp or school listed 
under the words 


RECOMMENDED BY GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Write for advertising Results and Policy Folder on acceptance of 
camp and school advertising. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING SCHOOL AND CAMP DEPARTMENT 
LYLE BRYSON, Director — JANET MAHONEY, Associate Director 
Fifty-Seventh St. at Eighth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. CO 5-7300 

















Order your new brochure NO \W 


GALLOWAY DESIGN SERVICE ASSURES YOU A BROCHURE WHICH 
TELLS YOUR STORY AT IT’S BEST . .. AND SAVES YOU MONEY TOO 


First impressions are important, and your first contact is often your brochure. 
You want it to reflect the same professional knowledge of graphic arts as your 
program reflects your professional knowledge in your field. 


The creative staff of Galloway Publishing Company is uniquely equipped to 
help you in the difficult task of preparing superior recruitment material. 
Working from your instructions, we handie the entire job of designing and 
executing your brochure, catalog or supplementary literature. 7 


Naturally, brochures of distinction cannot be mass produced. Each brochure 
we handle is individually designed to suit your needs and desires. If you will 
check your preferences on the form below, we will send you without obliga- 
tion our recommendations as to the best type of brochure for you, with our 
price quotation. 


TO: GALLOWAY PUBLISHING CO., 1114 South Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 


|! am planning to have new literature designed. Without obligation to me, please 
let me have your suggestions as to how | can get the best result, while staying 
within my budget. | have indicated below my desires, regarding size, pages, color, etc. 


PAGE SIZE Pe T3 6" x 9" [] ae 2 tT) .. Pee 
NUMBER 

OF PAGES "18 16 [ ] 24] 32 [jj Other... pe 
INK l-color [ | 2-colors [| | Full natural color [_' 
COVER "Self" cover [ | Heavy cover [_| 
QUANTITY 1,000 to 2,000 [] 3,000 to 5,000 [] 7,000 to 10,000 [7] 
COST 

BUDGET $500 [ | $1,000 [ | $2,500 [ |] Other $ PIE SENS a 


Please enclose a copy of your present brochure or catalog with this coupon for 
our study. Note any changes or improvements you definitely want in your new 
new literature, and any other remarks you think will help us in advising you. 


Your name _.......School or Camp 
Street 
City , 7 ‘ State 
a mm LE OEE IE ae aE eT 

















Everything 
you need to know when 


Your 
Family 
Goes 
Camping 


Doris T. Patterson has written 
a complete camping guide, giving 
detailed help on choosing camp- 
sites across the nation; on selecting 
equipment; on different campfires, 
camp cooking, and recipes; on 
packing and taking the baby; on 
crafts, nature study, and other use- 
ful camping tps. 
Two valuable appendixes include 
six sample two-week tent tours 
and a list of agencies having in- 
formation on the facilities of state 
and national parks in the United 
States and Canada. 

paper, $1.50; cloth, $2.50 


ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE 


Abin gdon Press 











Want to conserve and 
natural features of your camp? 


improve the 


Learn how from 


CONSERVATION OF THE 
CAMPSITE 


75¢ per copy 


Order from 


AMERICAN CAMPING ASSN. 
MARTINSVILLE, INDIANA 




















Dress up your camp with 
AVENARIUS 


CARBOLINEUM 


Beautifies and Preserves Wood 


STAIN — Beautiful 
rustic brown 

PRESERVER—Doubles 
and triples the life 
of wood 
TERMITE STOPPER — 
Saves valuable struc-Iq 

tures : ; 
Apply anywhere — spray, brush or quick dip 


CARBOLINEUM WOOD PRESERVING CO. 
Dept. C, Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin 
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Lamping A FT a Ee TA a oy When we review 


the past day and plan for a better tomorrow 


On Our Changing Philosophy 


By Charles H. Klippel 
Director, Camp Pittinger 
Ohio Society for Crippled Children 


HESE REFLECTIONS are in no 

sense designed to be an indictment 
of group dynamics or work with small 
units either in camps or clubs. These 
modern aspects of group work repre- 
sent the goal toward which some of 
us struggled in the early 1920’s when 
we impatiently endured the domina- 
tion of those who operated camp on a 
mass, semi-military basis, wherein the 
campers had little or nothing to do 
with determining or planning pro- 
gram. 

But under certain circumstances, 
some of the same evils may be present 
today in small-group camping. Those 
who worship too completely at the al- 
tar of group dynamics have been blind 
to its pitfalls. 

We talked glibly 40 years ago about 
something known as the Gestalt Psy- 
chology. Its central thesis was that, by 
the interaction of individuals within 
the group, there came out of ex- 
perience a result which was greater 
than the sum of the parts contribut- 
ed by the individual members. This 
accepted truth is also a basic tenet of 
group dynamics. 

In recent years there have been 
some who have made the same false 
assumption in regard to the small unit, 
i.e., that it is the complete and only 
method of work. They have assumed 
the group process to be democratic 
per se and sufficient to do the total 
job, without proper regard for indi- 
vidual differences. This, then, is the 
first pitfall. The small group does not 
necessarily respect the individual. 
It operates by majority rule and the 
minority is often disappointed and un- 
happy throughout the camping period. 

“But,” someone says, “Is this not 
democracy?” It is, indeed, the evil of 
democracy which many of our great- 
est leaders have sought to eliminate. 
John Adams called it “The Tyranny 
of the Majority;” Jefferson spoke of 
“The Disinherited Minority;” and Cal- 
houn was deeply concerned about 


“protecting the many small interests 
against the relentless pressure of the 
general interest.” This is still an over- 
whelming problem of democracy. 

In the larger realm of political life 
the plight of the minority may be re- 
lieved by proportional representation 
or by minority coalitions, but in the 
small group in club or camp the mi- 
nority victory seldom comes, or comes 
too late. The camper who wants to 
have time quietly to observe nature or 
engage in naiure crafts is too often 
made to feel compelled to go along 
with the majority who want to play 
ball, go fishing or take a long hike. 
His experience is not a happy one; 
he does not return to camp. He may 
become more withdrawn. 

The so-called democratic small 
group process alone is not enough; 
wise leadership must provide some 
checks and balances. Camping and 
group work should be educating for 
the solution of this national problem, 
not increasing the tendency toward its 
enlargement. 

In blind worship of the small-group 
process lies another pitfall—the fail- 
ure to teach cooperation for the com- 
mon good. 

This failure in child training leaves 
its pathetic results iss our whole social 
and political structure. Witness the 
selfish cliques which obstruct the 
building of a better community, the 
counties that want preferential treat- 
ment from the state, and the nations 
which selfishly refuse to cooperate in 
a united effort to create a better world 
order. 

What a superb opportunity we have 
in camp for attacking these problems 
at their source! In every camp each 
small group should be given a chance 
for democratic self-determination, but 
should also be given frequent experi- 
ence in yielding for the greater good 
of the total community. There is still 
a place for larger group or camp-wide 
activities, democratically planned, in 
which a finer citizenship develops 
from the experience of sharing, com- 
promising and cooperating on a high- 
er level of organization. 
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Now! fee-Pak any injury 








in just 2 seconds! 


Remarkable new discovery! 
NEW KWIK-KOLD INSTANT ICE-PAK, 





Gives instant cold that lasts up 
to Y2 hour! For sprains, swell- 
ing, bruises and minor bleed- 
ing. Helps minimize injury, 
speed recovery. 


Doctors know that prompt applica- 
tion of cold is one of the most impor- 
tant first aid treatments for injury. And 
how fast cold is applied can often make 
the difference between days, and even 
weeks, of recuperation. 


Now a new scientific discovery called 
KWIK-KOLD makes it possible for 
anyone—anywhere—to get the medi- 
cal benefits of cold in a hurry! 


New KWIK-KOLD Instant Ice- 
Pak gives you instant cold for any in- 
jury. Relieves pain on the spot—re- 
duces swelling and minor bleeding. 
Much faster and handier to use than 
old-fashioned ice bags and, unlike ice, 
is always available, is not messy, 1s easy 
to carry on trips. 

Quick and easy to apply. Just 
squeeze the plastic bag and—in just 
2 seconds—you get instant cold that 
stays cold up to halfan hour! The tough 
yet flexible plastic bag conforms read- 
ily to body contours. Non-toxic and 
safe, even if the bag is punctured. 
Keeps for extended periods of time. 
Kwik-Kold provides ready relief for 
athletic injuries. Used by the 1960 U.S. 
Olympic Team, Kwik-Kold should be 
standard equipment for all football, 
basketball, and baseball teams as well 
as other athletic groups. For all sports 
injuries—sprains, black eyes, cuts and 
bruises—Kwik-Kold is handy and effec- 
tive, indoors, outdoors, in all seasons. 
New K WIK-KOLD belongs in the 
first aid kit of everyone who has to 
deal with sudden injuries. Get Kwik- 
Kold from your local first aid equip- 
ment supplier or write International 
Latex Corporation, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y. 
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Actual Size 6" x 9" 


Just Squeeze It... 
Instant Cold?! 





Kwik-Kold can be stored at any tempera- 
ture, always ready for immediate use. 
Tough yet flexible plastic bag contains 
dry Cold-Crystals and an inner pouch of 
special fluid. When you squeeze bag, fluid 
is released to activate crystals and give 
instant cold. Apply as you would an ice 
pack. Bag measures 6" x 9", conforms 
smoothly to body contours, is not lumpy, 
messy, or drippy. Dispose of bag after use. 





How Cold Works in the 
Treatment of Injuries: 
Cold is medically recognized for 
its value in the treatment of vari- 
ous injuries. In minor bleeding, 
cold has an astringent action on- 
tissues and constricts capillaries, 
thus acts to reduce blood flow at 
the site of the wound. By reduc- 
ing effusion of blood to wound, 
cold helps reduce swelling, inflam- 
mation, and discoloration in bruises 
and sprains. The local anesthetic 
effect of cold helps relieve pain. 
And because it restricts blood 
flow to and from the wound, cold 
slows spread of venom in treating 

insect and snake bites. 











How To Use Cold in 
Emergency First Aid: 


Sprains. Elevate injured part to a 
comfortable position. Apply cold packs 
to sprain to ease swelling and relieve 
pain. 


Bruises, Black Eyes. Apply cold 
pack promptly to bruise for 20 to 25 
minutes. Cold inhibits flow of blood to 
wound, helps limit discoloration, re- 
duce swelling and pain. 


Bleeding. In bleeding from the nose, 
the head should be kept erect, as low- 
ering the head tends to encourage con- 
tinued flow of blood. Apply cold to the 
nose, and if the bleeding is from near 
the tip of nose, pinch the nostrils to- 
gether for a few minutes. In bleeding 
from cuts and abrasions, keep the area 
raised and apply cold in conjunction 
with other prescribed treatment. 


Insect & Snake Bite: For bee, wasp 
and hornet stings, remove stinger with 
sterilized needle or knife point. Apply 
cold to sting to relieve pain and slow 
absorption of venom. Apply calamine 
lotion to relieve itching. For ant, chig- 
ger and mosquito bites, wash affected 
parts with soap and water, then apply 
paste of baking soda. Apply cold to 
reduce swelling. For snake bite, follow 
prescribed first aid procedure, using 
cold application on wound to relieve 
pain and help limit spread of venom, 


Sunstroke. For mild sunstroke 
(marked by headache, fatigue, dizzi- 
ness and, perhaps, fainting), cool pa- 
tient off quickly. Apply cold packs to 


head to help lower body temperature. 


Minor Burns. Follow recommended 
first aid procedures to exclude air from 
burned area and prevent contamina- 


tion. Apply cold packs to relieve pain. 


Other Uses. Cold packs may be con- 
sidered for use in conjunction with 
other appropriate first aid measures in 
treating minor head injuries, suspected 
appendicitis, headache and fever, 
toothache, and fainting. 
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FOR FASTER PREPARATION! 


‘/NO PEELING 
NO CUTTING 
NO WASTE 


POTATO FLAKES 


Delicious mashed potatoes in just fifty seconds with all 

the flavor, texture and freshness of the genuine Idaho 

Russet - every time. No beating, no whipping - just 

g-e-n-t-l-y stir in. Packed 6/ #10 per case; 6/5-lb. bags, 
4/15-lb. bags and 40 lb. bags. Each #10 can is equal 

to 22'2 lbs. of unpeeled potatoes and yields from 84-93 
3-02. servings. 







POTATO CHIPLETS 


For use in any recipe requiring diced potatoes - and 
this Rogers product is ideal for quick, tasty potato 
salad. Use also in soups, stews, meat pies, hashes, 
chowders - Rogers’ tested one-step method saves time, 
labor and money! Packed 6/#10 cans and 2/20-lb. 
bags. Each #10 can is equal to 16 lbs. of unpeeled pota- 
toes, and yields 10 lbs., or 7 quarts or 28 cups of ready- 
to-use diced potatoes. 


POTATO SLICES 


They're round and thick - just like you'd slice ‘em 
yourself! Year ‘round uniformity of fine quality, so 
quick and easy to use. You'll especially appreciate 
Rogers’ new, one-step preparation method for all cas- 
serole dishes. Packed 6/2 and 4/5-lb. bags. Each 5-lb. 
bag is equal to 36 lbs. of unpeeled potatoes and yields 
22 lbs., or 14 quarts, or 56 cups of ready-to-use potato 
slices. 


POTATO SHREDS 


At last-a fine quality, constantly uniform potato 
shred - ready-to-serve in minutes without the fuss, 
bother and mess of storing, peeling, washing and 
shredding. So quick, easy, and convenient - and, per- 
fect Hashed Browns every time! Packed 6/2'-lb. bags. 
Each bag is equal to 18 lbs. of unpeeled potatogs, and 
yields 11 lbs., or 7 quarts, or 28 cups of ready-to-use 
Idaho Russet potato shreds. 


ALL MADE FROM the WORLD-FAMOUS IDAHO RUSSET POTATO 
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